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ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE! 


Epiroriat Nore: In order to remind the membership and 
particularly to inform our newer members of the ideals of the 
Association as regards Academic Freedom and Tenure, it was 
suggested that the report of the Association’s first Committee on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure, formulated in 1915, be reprinted 
in an early issue of the Bulletin. (From the Council Record, 


May, 1937.) 


I. General Declaration of Principles 


The term “academic freedom” has traditionally had two appli- 
cations—to the freedom of the teacher and to that of the student, 
Lehrfreiheit and Lernfreiheit. It need scarcely be pointed out that 
the freedom which is the subject of this report is that of the teacher. 
Academic freedom in this sense comprises three elements: freedom 
of inquiry and research; freedom of teaching within the university 
or college; and freedom of extra-mural utterance and action. The 
first of these is almost everywhere so safeguarded that the dangers 
of its infringement are slight. It may therefore be disregarded in 
this report. The second and third phases of academic freedom are 
closely related, and are often not distinguished. The third, how- 
ever, has an importance of its own, since of late it has perhaps more 
frequently been the occasion of difficulties and controversies than 
has the question of freedom of intra-academic teaching. All five 
of the cases which have recently been investigated by committees 
of this Association have involved, at least as one factor, the right 
of university teachers to express their opinions freely outside the 
university or to engage in political activities in their capacity as 
citizens. The general principles which have to do with freedom 
of teaching in both these senses seem to the committee to be in 
great part, though not wholly, the same. In this report, therefore, 

1 General Report of the Committee on Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure 


presented to and adopted by the Annual Meeting of the Association, December 31, 
1915. Printed in the Bulletin, December, 1915. 
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we shall consider the matter primarily with reference to freedom 
of teaching within the university, and shall assume that what is 
said thereon is also applicable to the freedom of speech of university 
teachers outside their institutions, subject to certain qualifications 
and supplementary considerations which will be pointed out in the 
course of the report. 


An adequate discussion of academic freedom must necessarily 
consider three matters: (1) the scope and basis of the power exer- 
cised by those bodies having ultimate legal authority in academic 
affairs; (2) the nature of the academic calling; (3) the function of 
the academic institution or university. 


1. Basis of Academic Authority 


American institutions of learning are usually controlled by 
boards of trustees as the ultimate repositories of power. Upon 
them finally it devolves to determine the measure of academic 
freedom which is to be realized in the several institutions. It 


therefore becomes necessary to inquire into the nature of the trust 
reposed in these boards, and to ascertain to whom the trustees are 
to be considered accountable. 


The simplest case is that of a proprietary school or college de- 
signed for the propagation of specific doctrines prescribed by those 
who have furnished its endowment. It is evident that in such 
cases the trustees are bound by the deed of gift, and, whatever be 
their own views, are obligated to carry out the terms of the trust. 
If a church or religious denomination establishes a college to be 
governed by a board of trustees, with the express understanding 
that the college will be used as an instrument of propaganda in the 
interests of the religious faith professed by the church or denomina- 
tion creating it, the trustees have a right to demand that everything 
be subordinated to that end. If, again, as has happened in this 
country, a wealthy manufacturer establishes a special school in a 
university in order to teach, among other things, the advantages 
of a protective tariff, or if, as is also the case, an institution has been 
endowed for the purpose of propagating the doctrines of socialism, 
the situation is analogous. All of these are essentially proprietary 
institutions, in the moral sense. They do not, at least as regards 
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one particular subject, accept the principles of freedom of inquiry, 
of opinion, and of teaching; and their purpose is not to advance 
knowledge by the unrestricted research and unfettered discussion 
of impartial investigators, but rather to subsidize the promotion of 
the opinions held by the persons, usually not of the scholar’s call- 
ing, who provide the funds for their maintenance. Concerning the 
desirability of the existence of such institutions, the committee 
does not desire to express any opinion. But it is manifestly im- 
portant that they should not be permitted to sail under false colors. 
Genuine boldness and thoroughness of inquiry, and freedom of 
speech, are scarcely reconcilable with the prescribed inculcation of 
a particular opinion upon a controverted question. 

Such institutions are rare, however, and are becoming ever more 
rare. We still have, indeed, colleges under denominational aus- 
pices; but very few of them impose upon their trustees respon- 
sibility for the spread of specific doctrines. They are more and 
more coming to occupy, with respect to the freedom enjoyed by 
the members of their teaching bodies, the position of untrammeled 
institutions of learning, and are differentiated only by the natural 
influence of their respective historic antecedents and traditions. 

Leaving aside, then, the small number of institutions of the pro- 
prietary type, what is the nature of the trust reposed in the govern- 
ing boards of the ordinary institutions of learning? Can colleges 
and universities that are not strictly bound by their founders to a 
propagandist duty ever be included in the class of institutions that 
we have just described as being in a moral sense proprietary? The 
answer is clear. If the former class of institutions constitute a 
private or proprietary trust, the latter constitute a public trust. 
The trustees are trustees for the public. In the case of our state 
universities this is self-evident. In the case of most of our privately 
endowed institutions, the situation is really not different. They 
can not be permitted to assume the proprietary attitude and privi- 
lege, if they are appealing to the general public for support. Trus- 
tees of such universities or colleges have no moral right to bind the 
reason or the conscience of any professor. All claim to such right 
is waived by the appeal to the general public for contributions and 
for moral support in the maintenance, not of a propaganda, but 
of a non-partisan institution of learning. It follows that any uni- 
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versity which lays restrictions upon the intellectual freedom of its 
professors proclaims itself a proprietary institution, and should 
be so described whenever it makes a general appeal for funds; and 
the public should be advised that the institution has no claim 
whatever to general support or regard. 


This elementary distinction between a private and a public trust 
is not yet so universally accepted as it should be in our American 
institutions. While in many universities and colleges the situation 
has come to be entirely satisfactory, there are others in which the 
relation of trustees to professors is apparently still conceived to be 
analogous to that of a private employer to his employees; in which, 
therefore, trustees are not regarded as debarred by any moral re- 
strictions, beyond their own sense of expediency, from imposing 
their personal opinions upon the teaching of the institution, or even 
from employing the power of dismissal to gratify their private 
antipathies or resentments. An eminent university president 
thus described the situation not many years since: 


In the institutions of higher education the board of trustees is 
the body on whose discretion, good feeling, and experience the 
securing of academic freedom now depends. There are boards 
which leave nothing to be desired in these respects; but there are 
also numerous bodies that have everything to learn with regard 
to academic freedom. These barbarous boards exercise an arbi- 
trary power of dismissal. They exclude from the teachings of 
the university unpopular or dangerous subjects. In some states 
they even treat professors’ positions as common political spoils; 
and all too frequently, both in state and endowed institutions, 
they fail to treat the members of the teaching staff with that high 
consideration to which their functions entitle them.! 


It is, then, a prerequisite to a realization of the proper measure of 
academic freedom in American institutions of learning, that all 
boards of trustees should understand—as many already do—the 
full implications of the distinction between private proprietorship 
and a public trust. 


1 From “Academic Freedom,” an address delivered before the New York Chapter 
of the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Cornell University, May 29, 1907, by Charles 
William Eliot, LL.D., President of Harvard University. 
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2. The Nature of the Academic Calling 


The above-mentioned conception of a university as an ordinary 
business venture, and of academic teaching as a purely private em- 
ployment, manifests also a radical failure to apprehend the nature 
of the social function discharged by the professional scholar. 
While we should be reluctant to believe that any large number of 
educated persons suffer from such a misapprehension, it seems de- 
sirable at this time to restate clearly the chief reasons, lying in the 
nature of the university teaching profession, why it is to the public 
interest that the professorial office should be one both of dignity 
and of independence. 

If education is the cornerstone of the structure of society and if 
progress in scientific knowledge is essential to civilization, few 
things can be more important than to enhance the dignity of the 
scholar’s profession, with a view to attracting into its ranks men 
of the highest ability, of sound learning, and of strong and inde- 
pendent character. This is the more essential because the pecuni- 
ary emoluments of the profession are not, and doubtless never will 
be, equal to those open to the more successful members of other 
professions. It is not, in our opinion, desirable that men should 
be drawn into this profession by the magnitude of the economic 
rewards which it offers; but it is for this reason the more needful 
that men of high gifts and character should be drawn into it by 
the assurance of an honorable and secure position, and of freedom 
to perform honestly and according to their own consciences the 
distinctive and important function which the nature of the pro- 
fession lays upon them. 


That function is to deal at first hand, after prolonged and special- 
ized technical training, with the sources of knowledge; and to 
impart the results of their own and of their fellow-specialists’ in- 
vestigation and reflection, both to students and to the general 
public, without fear or favor. The proper discharge of this func- 
tion requires (among other things) that the university teacher shall 
be exempt from any pecuniary motive or inducement to hold, or to 
express, any conclusion which is not the genuine and uncolored 
product of his own study or that of fellow-specialists. Indeed, 
the proper fulfillment of the work of the professorate requires that 
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our universities shall be so free that no fair-minded person shall 
find any excuse for even a suspicion that the utterances of univer- 
sity teachers are shaped or restricted by the judgment, not of pro- 
fessional scholars, but of inexpert and possibly not wholly disin- 
terested persons outside of their ranks. The lay public is under 
no compulsion to accept or to act upon the opinions of the scien- 
tific experts whom, through the universities, it employs. But it is 
highly needful, in the interest of society at large, that what purport 
to be the conclusions of men trained for, and dedicated to, the quest 
for truth, shall in fact be the conclusions of such men, and not 
echoes of the opinions of the lay public, or of the individuals who 
endow or manage universities. To the degree that professional 
scholars, in the formation and promulgation of their opinions, are, 
or by the character of their tenure appear to be, subject to any 
motive other than their own scientific conscience and a desire for 
the respect of their fellow-experts, to that degree the university 
teaching profession is corrupted; its proper influence upon public 
opinion is diminished and vitiated; and society at large fails to get 
from its scholars, in an unadulterated form, the peculiar and neces- 
sary service which it is the office of the professional scholar to 
furnish, 

These considerations make still more clear the nature of the re- 
lationship between university trustees and members of university 
faculties. The latter are the appointees, but not in any proper 
sense the employees, of the former. For, once appointed, the 
scholar has professional functions to perform in which the appoint- 
ing authorities have neither competency nor moral right to inter- 
vene. The responsibility of the university teacher is primarily 
to the public itself, and to the judgment of his own profession; and 
while, with respect to certain external conditions of his vocation, 
he accepts a responsibility to the authorities of the institution in 
which he serves, in the essentials of his professional activity his 
duty is to the wider public to which the institution itself is morally 
amenable. So far as the university teacher’s independence of 
thought and utterance is concerned—though not in other regards— 
the relationship of professor to trustees may be compared to that 
between judges of the Federal courts and the Executive who ap- 
points them. University teachers should be understood to be, 
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with respect to the conclusions reached and expressed by them, 
no more subject to the control of the trustees, than are judges sub- 
ject to the control of the President, with respect to their decisions; 
while of course, for the same reason, trustees are no more to be 
held responsible for, or to be presumed to agree with, the opinions 
or utterances of professors, than the President can be assumed to 
approve of all the legal reasonings of the courts. A university 
is a great and indispensable organ of the higher life of a civilized 
community, in the work of which the trustees hold an essential 
and highly honorable place, but in which the faculties hold an in- 
dependent place, with quite equal responsibilities—and in relation 
to purely scientific and educational questions, the primary respon- 
sibility. Misconception or obscurity in this matter has undoubt- 
edly been a source of occasional difficulty in the past, and even in 
several instances during the current year, however much, in the 
main, a long tradition of kindly and courteous intercourse between 
trustees and members of university faculties has kept the question 
in the background. 


3. The Function of the Academic Institution 


The importance of academic freedom is most clearly perceived in 
the light of the purposes for which universities exist. These are 
three in number: 

A. To promote inquiry and advance the sum of human 
knowledge. 

B. To provide general instruction to the students. 

C. To develop experts for various branches of the public 
service. 

Let us consider each of these. In the earlier stages of a nation’s 
intellectual development, the chief concern of educational institu- 
tions is to train the growing generation and to diffuse the already 
accepted knowledge. It is only slowly that there comes to be 
provided in the highest institutions of learning the opportunity 
for the gradual wresting from nature of her intimate secrets. The 
modern university is becoming more and more the home of scien- 
tific research. There are three fields of human inquiry in which the 
race is only at the beginning: natural science, social science, and 
philosophy and religion, dealing with the relations of man to outer 
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nature, to his fellowmen, and to the ultimate realities and values. 
In natural science all that we have learned but serves to make us 
realize more deeply how much more remains to be discovered. 
In social science in its largest sense, which is concerned with the 
relations of men in society and with the conditions of social order 
and well-being, we have learned only an adumbration of the laws 
which govern these vastly complex phenomena. Finally, in the 
spiritual life, and in the interpretation of the general meaning and 
ends of human existence and its relation to the universe, we are 
still far from a comprehension of the final truths, and from a uni- 
versal agreement among al! sincere and earnest men. In all of 
these domains of knowledge, the first condition of progress is com- 
plete and unlimited freedom to pursue inquiry and publish its re- 
sults. Such freedom is the breath in the nostrils of all scientific 
activity. 

The second function—which for a long time was the only func- 
tion—of the American college or university is to provide instruction 
for students. It is scarcely open to question that freedom of utter- 
ance is as important to the teacher as it is to the investigator. 
No man can be a successful teacher unless he enjoys the respect of 
his students, and their confidence in his intellectual integrity. It 
is clear, however, that this confidence will be impaired if there is 
suspicion on the part of the student that the teacher is not express- 
ing himself fully or frankly, or that college and university teachers 
in general are a repressed and intimidated class who dare not speak 
with that candor and courage which youth always demands in 
those whom it is to esteem. The average student is a discerning 
observer, who soon takes the measure of his instructor. It is not 
only the character of the instruction but also the character of the 
instructor that counts; and if the student has reason to believe 
that the instructor is not true to himself, the virtue of the instruc- 
tion as an educative force is incalculably diminished. There must 
be in the mind of the teacher no mental reservation. He must 
give the student the best of what he has and what he is. 

The third function of the modern university is to develop experts 
for the use of the community. If there is one thing that distin- 
guishes the more recent developments of democracy, it is the recog- 
nition by legislators of the inherent complexities of economic, 
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social, and political life, and the difficulty of solving problems of 
technical adjustment without technical knowledge. The recog- 
nition of this fact has led to a continually greater demand for the 
aid of experts in these subjects, to advise both legislators and ad- 
ministrators. The training of such experts has, accordingly, in 
recent years, become an important part of the work of the uni- 
versities; and in almost every one of our higher institutions of 
learning the professors of the economic, social, and political sciences 
have been drafted to an increasing extent into more or less un- 
official participation in the public service. It is obvious that here 
again the scholar must be absolutely free not only to pursue his 
investigations but to declare the results of his researches, no matter 
where they may lead him or to what extent they may come into 
conflict with accepted opinion. To be of use to the legislator or 
the administrator, he must enjoy their complete confidence in the 
disinterestedness of his conclusions. 

It is clear, then, that the university can not perform its threefold 
function without accepting and enforcing to the fullest extent the 
principle of academic freedom. The responsibility of the univer- 
sity as a whole is to the community at large, and any restriction 
upon the freedom of the instructor is bound to react injuriously 
upon the efficiency and the morale of the institution, and therefore 
ultimately upon the interests of the community. 

The attempted infringements of academic freedom at present are 
probably not only of less frequency than, but of a different charac- 
ter from, those to be found in former times. In the early period of 
university development in America the chief menace to academic 
freedom was ecclesiastical, and the disciplines chiefly affected were 
philosophy and the natural sciences. In more recent times the 
danger zone has been shifted to the political and social sciences— 
though we still have sporadic examples of the former class of cases 
in some of our smaller institutions. But it is precisely in these 
provinces of knowledge in which academic freedom is now most 
likely to be threatened, that the need for it is at the same time 
most evident. No person of intelligence believes that all of our 
political problems have been solved, or that the final stage of social 
evolution has been reached. Grave issues in the adjustment of 
men’s social and economic relations are certain to call for settle- 
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ment in the years that are to come; and for the right settlement 
of them mankind will need all the wisdom, all the good will, all the 
soberness of mind, and all the knowledge drawn from experience, 
that it can command. Toward this settlement the university has 
potentially its own very great contribution to make; for if the ad- 
justment reached is to be a wise one, it must take due account of 
economic science, and be guided by that breadth of historic vision 
which it should be one of the functions of a university to cultivate. 
But if the universities are to render any such service toward the 
right solution of the social problems of the future, it is the first 
essential that the scholars who carry on the work of universities 
shall not be in a position of dependence upon the favor of any 
social class or group, that the disinterestedness and impartiality 
of their inquiries and their conclusions shall be, so far as is hu- 
manly possible, beyond the reach of suspicion. 

The special dangers to freedom of teaching in the domain of the 
social sciences are evidently two. The one which is the more likely 
to affect the privately endowed colleges and universities is the 
danger of restrictions upon the expression of opinions which point 
toward extensive social innovations, or call in question the moral 
legitimacy or social expediency of economic conditions or com- 
mercial practices in which large vested interests are involved. In 
the political, social, and economic field almost every question, no 
matter how large and general it at first appears, is more or less 
affected with private or class interests; and, as the governing body 
of a university is naturally made up of men who through their 
standing and ability are personally interested in great private 
enterprises, the points of possible conflict are numberless. When 
to this is added the consideration that benefactors, as well as most 
of the parents who send their children to privately endowed in- 
stitutions, themselves belong to the more prosperous and there- 
fore usually to the more conservative classes, it is apparent that, 
so long as effectual safeguards for academic freedom are not es- 
tablished, there is a real danger that pressure from vested interests 
may, sometimes deliberately and sometimes unconsciously, some- 
times openly and sometimes subtly and in obscure ways, be brought 
to bear upon academic authorities. 

On the other hand, in our state universities the danger may be 
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the reverse. Where the university is dependent for funds upon 
legislative favor, it has sometimes happened that the conduct ot 
the institution has been affected by political considerations; and 
where there is a definite governmental policy or a strong public 
feeling on economic, social, or political questions, the menace to 
academic freedom may consist in the repression of opinions that 
in the particular political situation are deemed ultra-conservative 
rather than ultra-radical. The essential point, however, is not 
so much that the opinion is of one or another shade, as that it 
differs from the views entertained by the authorities. The ques- 
tion resolves itself into one of departure from accepted standards; 
whether the departure is in the one direction or the other is 
immaterial. 

This brings us to the most serious difficulty of this problem; 
namely, the dangers connected with the existence in a democracy 
of an overwhelming and concentrated public opinion. The tend- 
ency of modern democracy is for men to think alike, to feel alike, 
and to speak alike. Any departure from the conventional stand- 
ards is apt to be regarded with suspicion. Public opinion is at 
once the chief safeguard of a democracy, and the chief menace to 
the real liberty of the individual. It almost seems as if the danger 
of despotism can not be wholly averted under any form of govern- 
ment. Ina political autocracy there is no effective public opinion, 
and all are subject to the tyranny of the ruler; in a democracy 
there is political freedom, but there is likely to be a tyranny of 
public opinion. 

An inviolable refuge from such tyranny should be found in the 
university. It should be an intellectual experiment station, where 
new ideas may germinate and where their fruit, though still dis- 
tasteful to the community as a whole, may be allowed to ripen 
until finally, perchance, it may become a part of the accepted in- 
tellectual food of the nation or of the world. Not less is it a dis- 
tinctive duty of the university to be the conservator of all genuine 
elements of value in the past thought and life of mankind which 
are not in the fashion of the moment. Though it need not be the 
“home of beaten causes,” the university is, indeed, likely always 
to exercise a certain form of conservative influence. For by its 
nature it is committed to the principle that knowledge should 
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precede action, to the caution (by no means synonymous with 
intellectual timidity) which is an essential part of the scientific 
method, to a sense of the complexity of social problems, to the 
practice of taking long views into the future, and to a reasonable 
regard for the teachings of experience. One of its most character- 
istic functions in a democratic society is to help make public opin- 
ion more self-critical and more circumspect, to check the more 
hasty and unconsidered impulses of popular feeling, to train the 
democracy to the habit of looking before and after. It is precisely 
this function of the university which is most injured by any re- 
striction upon academic freedom; and it is precisely those who 
most value this aspect of the university’s work who should most 
earnestly protest against any such restriction. For the public 
may respect, and be influenced by, the counsels of prudence and of 
moderation which are given by men of science, if it believes those 
counsels to be the disinterested expression of the scientific temper 
and of unbiased inquiry. It is little likely to respect or heed them 
if it has reason to believe that they are the expression of the in- 
terests, or the timidities, of the limited portion of the community 
which is in a position to endow institutions of learning, or is most 
likely to be represented upon their boards of trustees. And a 
plausible reason for this belief is given the public so long as our uni- 
versities are not organized in such a way as to make impossible 
any exercise of pressure upon professorial opinions and utterances 
by governing boards of laymen. 

Since there are no rights without corresponding duties, the con- 
siderations heretofore set down with respect to the freedom of the 
academic teacher entail certain correlative obligations. The 
claim to freedom of teaching is made in the interest of the integrity 
and of the progress of scientific inquiry; it is, therefore, only those 
who carry on their work in the temper of the scientific inquirer 
who may justly assert this claim. The liberty of the scholar 
within the university to set forth his conclusions, be they what 
they may, is conditioned by their being conclusions gained by a 
scholar’s method and held in a scholar’s spirit; that is to say, they 
must be the fruits of competent and patient and sincere inquiry, 
and they should be set forth with dignity, courtesy, and temper- 
ateness of language. The university teacher, in giving instruction 
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upon controversial matters, while he is under no obligation to 
hide his own opinion under a mountain of equivocal verbiage, 
should, if he is fit for his position, be a person of a fair and judicial 
mind; he should, in dealing with such subjects, set forth justly, 
without suppression or innuendo, the divergent opinions of other 
investigators; he should cause his students to become familiar 
with the best published expressions of the great historic types of 
doctrine upon the questions at issue; and he should, above all, 
remember that his business is not to provide his students with 
ready-made conclusions, but to train them to think for them- 
selves, and to provide them access to those materials which they 
need if they are to think intelligently. 

It is, however, for reasons which have already been made evi- 
dent, inadmissible that the power of determining when departures 
from the requirements of the scientific spirit and method have oc- 
curred, should be vested in bodies not composed of members of 
the academic profession. Such bodies necessarily lack full com- 
petency to judge of those requirements; their intervention can 
never be exempt from the suspicion that it is dictated by other 
motives than zeal for the integrity of science; and it is, in any 
case, unsuitable to the dignity of a great profession that the initial 
responsibility for the maintenance of its professional standards 
should not be in the hands of its own members. It follows that 
university teachers must be prepared to assume this responsibility 
for themselves. They have hitherto seldom had the opportunity, 
or perhaps the disposition, todo so. The obligation will doubtless, 
therefore, seem to many an unwelcome and burdensome one; and 
for its proper discharge members of the profession will perhaps 
need to acquire, in a greater measure than they at present possess 
it, the capacity for impersonal judgment in such cases, and for 
judicial severity when the occasion requires it. But the respon- 
sibility can not, in this committee’s opinion, be rightfully evaded. 
If this profession should prove itself unwilling to purge its ranks 
of the incompetent and the unworthy, or to prevent the freedom 
which it claims in the name of science from being used as a shelter 
for inefficiency, for superficiality, or for uncritical and intemperate 
partisanship, it is certain that the task will be performed by others 
—by others who lack certain essential qualifications for perform- 
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ing it, and whose action is sure to breed suspicions and recurrent 
controversies deeply injurious to the internal order and the public 
standing of universities. Your committee has, therefore, in the 
appended “Practical Proposals” attempted to suggest means by 
which judicial action by representatives of the profession, with 
respect to the matters here referred to, may be secured. 

There is one case in which the academic teacher is under an 
obligation to observe certain special restraints—namely, the in- 
struction of immature students. In many of our American col- 
leges, and especially in the first two years of the course, the stu- 
dent’s character is not yet fully formed, his mind is still relatively 
immature. In these circumstances it may reasonably be expected 
that the instructor will present scientific truth with discretion, 
that he will introduce the student to new conceptions gradually, 
with some consideration for the student’s preconceptions and 
traditions, and with due regard to character-building. The teacher 
ought also to be especially on his guard against taking unfair 
advantage of the student’s immaturity by indoctrinating him 
with the teacher’s own opinions before the student has had an op- 
portunity fairly to examine other opinions upon the matters in 
question, and before he has sufficient knowledge and ripeness of 
judgment to be entitled to form any definitive opinion of his own. 
It is not the least service which a college or university may render 
to those under its instruction, to habituate them to looking not 
only patiently but methodically on both sides, before adopting 
any conclusion upon controverted issues. By these suggestions, 
however, it need scarcely be said that the committee does not in- 
tend to imply that it is not the duty of an academic instructor to 
give to any students old enough to be in college a genuine intel- 
lectual awakening and to arouse in them a keen desire to reach 
personally verified conclusions upon all questions of general con- 
cernment to mankind, or of special significance for their own time. 
There is much truth in some remarks recently made in this con- 
nection by a college president: 


Certain professors have been refused reelection lately, apparently 
because they set their students to thinking in ways objectionable 
to the trustees. It would be well if more teachers were dismissed 
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because they fail to stimulate thinking of any kind. We can af- 
ford to forgive a college professor what we regard as the occasional 
error of his doctrine, especially as we may be wrong, provided he is 
a contagious center of intellectual enthusiasm. It is better for 
students to think about heresies than not to think at all; better 
for them to climb new trails, and stumble over error if need be, 
than to ride forever in upholstered ease in the overcrowded high- 
way. It is a primary duty of a teacher to make a student take 
an honest account of his stock of ideas, throw out the dead matter, 
place revised price marks on what is left, and try to fill his empty 
shelves with new goods.' 


It is, however, possible and necessary that such intellectual 
awakening be brought about with patience, considerateness, and 
pedagogical wisdom. 

There is one further consideration with regard to the classroom 
utterances of college and university teachers to which the com- 
mittee thinks it important to call the attention of members of the 
profession, and of administrative authorities. Such utterances 
ought always to be considered privileged communications. Dis- 
cussions in the classroom ought not to be supposed to be utter- 
ances for the public at large. They are often designed to provoke 
opposition or arouse debate. It has, unfortunately, sometimes 
happened in this country that sensational newspapers have quoted 
and garbled such remarks. As a matter of common law, it is 
clear that the utterances of an academic instructor are privileged, 
and may not be published, in whole or part, without his authoriza- 
tion. But our practice, unfortunately, still differs from that of 
foreign countries, and no effective check has in this country been 
put upon such unauthorized and often misleading publication. 
It is much to be desired that test cases should be made of any in- 
fractions of the rule.? 

In their extra-mural utterances, it is obvious that academic 
teachers are under a peculiar obligation to avoid hasty or unveri- 


1 President William T. Foster in The Nation, November 11, 1915. 


* The leading case is Abernethy vs. Hutchinson, 3. L. J., Ch. 209. In this 
case where damages were awarded the court held as follows. “That persons who 
are admitted as pupils or otherwise to hear these lectures, although they are orally 
delivered and the parties might go to the extent, if they were able to do so, of putting 
down the whole by means of shorthand, yet they can do that only for the purpose 
of their own information and could not publish, for profit, that which they had not 
obtained the right of selling.” 


} 
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fied or exaggerated statements, and to refrain from intemperate 
or sensational modes of expression. But subject to these restraints, 
it is not, in this committee’s opinion, desirable that scholars should 
be debarred from giving expression to their judgments upon con- 
troversial questions, or that their freedom of speech, outside the 
university, should be limited to questions falling within their own 
specialities. It is clearly not proper that they should be prohibited 
from lending their active support to organized movements which 
they believe to be in the public interest. And, speaking broadly, 
it may be said in the words of a non-academic body already once 
quoted in a publication of this Association, that “it is neither 
possible nor desirable to deprive a college professor of the political 
rights vouchsafed to every citizen.””! 

It is, however, a question deserving of consideration by members 
of this Association, and by university officials, how far academic 
teachers, at least those dealing with political, economic, and social 
subjects, should be prominent in the management of our great 
party organizations, or should be candidates for state or national 
offices of a distinctly political character. It is manifestly desirable 
that such teachers have minds untrammeled by party loyalties, 
unexcited by party enthusiasms, and unbiased by personal political 
ambitions; and that universities should remain uninvolved in 
party antagonisms. On the other hand, it is equally manifest 
that the material available for the service of the State would be 
restricted in a highly undesirable way, if it were understood that 
no member of the academic profession should ever be called upon 
to assume the responsibilities of public office. This question may, 
in the committee’s opinion, suitably be made a topic for special 
discussion at some future meeting of this Association, in order that 
a practical policy, which shall do justice to the two partially con- 
flicting considerations that bear upon the matter, may be agreed 
upon. 

It is, it will be seen, in no sense the contention of this committee 
that academic freedom implies that individual teachers should be 
exempt from all restraints as to the matter or manner of their utter- 
ances, either within or without the university. Such restraints 
as are necessary should in the main, your committee holds, be 
1 Report of the Wisconsin State Board of Public Affairs, December, 1914. 
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self-imposed, or enforced by the public opinion of the profession. 
But there may, undoubtedly, arise occasional cases in which the 
aberrations of individuals may require to be checked by definite 
disciplinary action. What this report chiefly maintains is that 
such action can not with safety be taken by bodies not composed 
of members of the academic profession. Lay governing boards 
are competent to judge concerning charges of habitual neglect of 
assigned duties, on the part of individual teachers, and concerning 
charges of grave moral delinquency. But in matters of opinion, 
and of the utterance of opinion, such boards can not intervene 
without destroying, to the extent of their intervention, the essential 
nature of a university—without converting it from a place dedi- 
cated to openness of mind, in which the conclusions expressed are 
the tested conclusions of trained scholars, into a place barred 
against the access of new light, and precommitted to the opinions 
or prejudices of men who have not been set apart or expressly 
trained for the scholar’s duties. It is, in short, not the absolute 
freedom of utterance of the individual scholar, but the absolute 
freedom of thought, of inquiry, of discussion, and of teaching, of 
the academic profession, that is asserted by this declaration of 
principles. It is conceivable that our profession may prove un- 
worthy of its high calling, and unfit to exercise the responsibilities 
that belong to it. But it will scarcely be said as yet to have given 
evidence of such unfitness. And the existence of this Association, 
as it seems to your committee, must be construed as a pledge, 
not only that the profession will earnestly guard those liberties with- 
out which it can not rightly render its distinctive and indispensable 
service to society, but also that it will with equal earnestness seek to 
maintain such standards of professional character, and of scientific 
integrity and competency, as shall make it a fit instrument for 
that service. 


II. Practical Proposals 


As the foregoing declaration implies, the ends to be accomplished 
are chiefly three: 


First: To safeguard freedom of inquiry and of teaching against 
both covert and overt attacks, by providing suitable judicial 
bodies, composed of members of the academic profession, which 
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may be called into action before university teachers are dismissed 
or disciplined, and may determine in what cases the question of 
academic freedom is actually involved. 

Second: By the same means, to protect college executives and 
governing boards against unjust charges of infringement of aca- 
demic freedom, or of arbitrary and dictatorial conduct—charges 
which, when they gain wide currency and belief, are highly det- 
rimental to the good repute and the influence of universities. 

Third: To render the profession more attractive to men of high 
ability and strong personality by insuring the dignity, the inde- 
pendence, and the reasonable security of tenure, of the professorial 
office. 

The measures which it is believed to be necessary for our univer- 
sities to adopt to realize these ends—measures which have already 
been adopted in part by some institutions—are four: 

A. Action by Faculty Committees on Reappointments. Official 
action relating to reappointments and refusals of reappointment 
should be taken only with the advice and consent of some board or 
committee representative of the faculty. Your committee does 
not desire to make at this time any suggestion as to the manner of 
selection of such boards. 

B. Definition of Tenure of Office. In every institution there 
should be an unequivocal understanding as to the term of each 
appointment; and the tenure of professorships and associate 
professorships, and of all positions above the grade of instructor 
after ten years of service, should be permanent (subject to the 
provisions hereinafter given for removal upon charges). In those 
state universities which are legally incapable of making contracts 
for more than a limited period, the governing boards should an- 
nounce their policy with respect to the presumption of reappoint- 
ment in the several classes of position, and such announcements, 
though not legally enforceable, should be regarded as morally 
binding. No university teacher of any rank should, except in 
cases of grave moral delinquency, receive notice of dismissal or of 
refusal of reappointment, later than three months before the close 
of any academic year, and in the case of teachers above the grade 
of instructor, one year’s notice should be given. 


t 
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C. Formulation of Grounds for Dismissal. In every institution 
the grounds which will be regarded as justifying the dismissal of 
members of the faculty should be formulated with reasonable 
definiteness; and in the case of institutions which impose upon 
their faculties doctrinal standards of a sectarian or partisan char- 
acter, these standards should be clearly defined and the body or 
individual having authority to interpret them, in case of contro- 
versy, should be designated. Your committee does not think it 
best at this time to attempt to enumerate the legitimate grounds 
for dismissal, believing it to be preferable that individual institu- 
tions should take the initiative in this. 


D. Fudicial Hearings before Dismissal. Every university or 
college teacher should be entitled, before dismissal! or demotion, 
to have the charges against him stated in writing in specific terms 
and to have a fair trial on those charges before a special or per- 
manent judicial committee chosen by the faculty senate or council, 
or by the faculty at large. At such trial the teacher accused 
should have full opportunity to present evidence, and if the charge 


is one of professional incompetency, a formal report upon his work 
should be first made in writing by the teachers of his own depart- 
ment and of cognate departments in the university, and, if the 
teacher concerned so desires, by a committee of his fellow- 
specialists from other institutions, appointed by some competent 
authority. 


The above declaration of principles and practical proposals are 
respectfully submitted by your committee to the approval of the 
Association, with the suggestion that, if approved, they be recom- 
mended to the consideration of the faculties, administrative officers, 
and governing boards of the American universities and colleges. 


Epwin R. A. Se.ioman, Chairman, Columbia University; Cuartes E. Bennett, 
Cornell University; James Q. Deatey, Brown University; Ricnarp T. 
University of Wisconsin; Henry W. Farnam, Yale University; Frank A. Ferrer, 
Princeton University; Franxuin H. Gippines, Columbia CHARLES 
A. Kororp, University of California; ArtHur O. Loveyoy, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; Freperick W. Pape trorp, University of Washington; Roscoe Pounp, 
Harvard University; Howarp C. Warren, Princeton University; Utysses G. 
WeaTHERLY, Indiana University. 


1 This does not refer to refusals of reappointment at the expiration of the terms of 
office of teachers below the rank of associate professor. All such questions of re- 
appointment should, as above provided, be acted upon by a faculty committee. 
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DEPRESSION, RECOVERY AND 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


With the publication in book form of “Depression, Recovery 
and Higher Education,” the work of Committee Y of the American 
Association of University Professors is culminated and a valuable 
document becomes available to those concerned with the problems 
of the academic world. Following its issuance late in June by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, the book met with wide circulation 
even though many faculties were dispersed for the summer period. 
Copies of the book may be had on approval, and to members of the 
profession there is a 1§ per cent discount on the retail price of 
$4.50. The book totals 543 pages, including 76 statistical tables 
and a valuable index. 


The report represents the findings of the committee during its 
intensive two-year study of the effect of the depression and re- 
covery on higher education, which was made possible through the 
support of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. The committee, appointed in 1935, included the fol- 
lowing members of the Association: F. K. Richtmyer, Physics, 
Cornell University, Chairman; Malcolm M. Willey, Sociology, 
University of Minnesota, Director of Studies; O. W. Caldwell, 
Botany, Columbia University; A. J. Harno, Law, University of 
Illinois; and S. H. Slichter, Economics, Harvard University. 


In preparing its report the committee agreed to 


(a) Gather such materials as it could for telling the story of 
what was happening to higher education between 1929 and 1936; 


(4) Interpret the data collected; and 


(c) Prepare a report which would stimulate thinking and engen- 
der discussion among those engaged in college work and among 
laymen as well. 
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The book comprises 21 chapters which are grouped under these 
seven divisions: 


The Status of the Profession during Depression Years, 1930-31 
through 1935-36 

The Finances of Higher Education during the Depression 

Enrolments and Degrees during the Depression Years 

Students’ Problems and Depression 

The Relation of Government to Higher Education during the 
Depression 

Public Relations and the Depression 

Summary Restatement and Implications 

It is hoped that, as the fall term opens, the report in parts and as 
a whole will be studied and discussed among individuals and in 
group meetings. Individual members and Association chapters 
alike are urged to procure copies of the report for this purpose. 
Chapters should find the conclusions and interpretations of the 
factual material of a highly provocative nature which will stimu- 
late discussion pertinent to the various local situations. 


Libraries of colleges and universities are likewise availing them- 
selves of the opportunity to place on their open shelves this valu- 
able reference book which will undoubtedly be called for often in 
the immediate future. 


REPORT OF THE SPRING COUNCIL MEETING 


The spring meeting of the Council was held in Chicago, Illinois, 
at the Stevens Hotel on April 30 and May 1, with twenty-seven 
members in attendance. Professor A. J. Carlson presided over the 
sessions. 

A more detailed record of all discussion and of business trans- 
acted was circulated early in May to the members of the Council, 
to all chapter officers, and to the members of all committees and a 
brief résumé included in the May Bulletin. 


I. General Business 


In order to remind the membership and particularly to inform 
our newer members of the ideals of the Association as regards 
academic freedom and tenure, it was suggested that the report of 
the Association’s first Committee on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure formulated in 1915 be reprinted in an early issue of the 
Bulletin. 

The General Secretary reported that there was an increase in 
membership over previous years, but that the number of lapses 
and resignations continued about the same. Considerable dis- 
cussion followed as to the need of enrolling a larger percentage of 
the profession in the membership of the Association and ways and 
means of achieving that objective. In this connection, the pro- 
gram of the University of Minnesota chapter for securing new 
members inaugurated last January, which has resulted in an in- 
crease of approximately 125 members, was described by Professor 
A. C. Krey of that institution. 

It was voted! to omit the tentatively planned publication of the 
complete membership list in the January, 1938, Bulletin, because 
of the great expense involved (approximately $2000). Chapter 
officers may, however, obtain at any time from the Washington 
office complete lists of the members at their institutions. 

A contributing membership plan was proposed, and it was voted! 

1 Unanimously. 
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that the officers of the Association be empowered to make known 
to the members at large the approval of a category within the 
present membership of those who, in addition to their regular dues, 
desire to make regular annual contributions to the Association. 
A statement describing the plan of contributing membership will 
be published in an early issue of the Bulletin. 

The possibility of establishing an endowment fund was also 
discussed. It was voted! that Committee O on Organization and 
Policy be requested to consider the matter of including in the Con- 
stitution provisions for an endowment device to receive gifts. 

It was voted! that the Council approve the proposed Constitu- 
tion of the Iowa Conference of University Professors. 

It was voted! that the Council statement adopted in 1935 con- 
cerning resolutions by chapters be amended by the insertion of the 
words “‘or other groups within,” thus making the resolution read as 
follows: 


Any formal resolutions adopted by chapters or other groups 
within the Association and relating to matters of policy or principle 
of the Association should be transmitted to the General Secretary. 
Care should be taken to avoid any such publicity locally or other- 
wise as might seem to commit the Association on any matter 
of policy or principle in which its position has not been authorita- 
tively expressed , the Association or the Council. Publica- 
tion of such resolutions in the Bulletin will necessarily depend 
on the judgment of the Editor and the Editorial Committee, with 
due reference to the space available. The resolutions will at the 
discretion of the officers or in any case if requested by chapters be 
transmitted to members of the Council or presented at its next 
meeting. 


Various titles were proposed for the list of those institutions 
removed from the Association’s eligible list because investigations 
revealed unsatisfactory academic freedom or tenure conditions, 
but none was adopted. It was, however, voted! that the officers 
study the question and recommend at the December Council meet- 
ing some descriptive title for the list of those schools whose 
academic freedom and tenure policy has this Association’s 
disapproval. 

1 Unanimously. 
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It was voted! to rescind the interpretation that new members 
could not be elected from the faculties of institutions whose aca- 
demic freedom and tenure policies have been found unsatisfactory. 

It was suggested that some information concerning current 
Committee A work should be published in each issue of the 
Bulletin. 

It was voted! that the 1937 annual meeting be held in Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, in connection with the meetings of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science during the week of 
December 27-January 1. The dates of our meeting will be an- 
nounced later. 

The Association of American Colleges had invited this Associ- 
ation to cooperate in the publication of Professor B. W. Kunkel’s 
study, “The Genetic, Social, and Educational Background of 
College Teachers of the United States.” This report will appear 
in full in the December Bulletin of the Association of American 
Colleges, but it was requested by the officers of that Association 
that it also be printed in full in our Bulletin. The Council voted 
to leave the decision as to the granting of this request to the Edi- 
torial Committee. It has subsequently been decided not to pub- 
lish the complete report in our Bu/letin but to include an abstract 
of approximately ten pages following publication by the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges. 

A report was received from the Committee on the Bulletin, 
which had been appointed following authorization by the Council 
at its meeting in Richmond in December, 1936. The committee, 
in addition to recommendations concerning the nature and content 
of the Bulletin, also recommended the employment of an asso- 
ciate secretary to share with the General Secretary all the work of 
the Association of which the editing of the Bu/letin is a part. 
Acting on these recommendations, it was voted! to secure an 
associate secretary at the earliest possible date for a one-year 
trial period. 

Professor W. H. Cowley, of Ohio State University, requested the 
use of our stencil file for the purpose of mailing to one thousand of 
our members information concerning a proposed journal, “College 
and University.” The one thousand names would be chosen at 

Unanimously, 
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random in an attempt to obtain representative opinion regarding 
the need for such a publication. It was voted! to grant Professor 
Cowley’s request. 


II. Committee Business 


Appointment of Committees. It was voted! to accept President 
Carlson’s nominations for the Nominating Committee, namely, 
Professors Clyde L. Grose, Northwestern University, Chairman; 
G. H. Ryden, University of Delaware; and G. W. Stewart, Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

It was voted! to accept President Carlson’s nominations for the 
Executive Committee of the Council, namely, Professors Brad- 
shaw, Lewis, Allen, Payne, Ingraham, and Bullitt. 

Committee on Committees. Professor Gifford, Chairman of this 
special Committee, gave a preliminary report on which he re- 
quested suggestions and comments from the Council. After 
some discussion of the desirability of periodic changes of com- 
mittee personnel, it was voted! that Committee E membership be 
reviewed every two years. 

Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure. The Associa- 
tion’s principles of academic freedom and tenure were thoroughly 
discussed in connection with the then forthcoming report on the 
Yale-Davis case. It was voted! that the president appoint a 
committee of three members of the Council to consider the pending 
report and present a recommendation for Council action. The 
committee consisted of Professors A. N. Holcombe, Chairman of 
the Yale Investigating Committee, W. T. Laprade, Chairman of 
Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure, and W. W. Cook, 
former General Secretary, all of whom were thoroughly conversant 
with the text of the report. Following a conference, this com- 
mittee unanimously recommended a resolution to be adopted by 
the Council and printed as an addendum to the report. The 
resolution, approved unanimously by the Council on May 1, sub- 
sequently slightly modified by letter ballot, was so published in the 
May Bulletin.? 

It was voted! to express the appreciation of the Council to 


1 Unanimously. 
2 p. 382. 
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Professor Holcombe and the other members of the Yale Investi- 
gating Committee for their services. 

It was voted' to approve a conference with the Association of 
American Colleges for the purpose of considering a possible re- 
statement of the principles of academic freedom and tenure as 
formulated by the Washington Conference in 1925 with the under- 
standing that such a conference would have no power to bind the 
Association until new proposed changes had been considered and 
approved by the Council and by the annual meeting. 


Committee E on Organization and Conduct of Local Chapters. It 
was voted! to authorize the officers if and when financial condi- 
tions warrant it to appropriate the sum of $500 for the purpose of 
paying traveling expenses for speakers at regional meetings when 
approved by the officers. (The financial condition did not war- 
rant such an appropriation this year.) 

Committee F on Admission of Members. It was voted! to con- 
tinue the present policy of admitting deans to membership with 
the following change in the wording of the April, 1935, Council 
resolution: 


Deans whose work consists of half-time teaching or research 
are eligible for membership and may be so elected by a two-thirds 
vote of the Committee on Admissions. 


It was voted! to refer to Committee O on Organization and 
Policy a proposal to eliminate the requirement of three years of 
teaching for admission to Active Membership. 

Committee T on Place and Function of Faculties in University and 
College Government. It was voted' that Committee T be author- 
ized to investigate the possibilities of securing a grant for the ex- 
tension of its work. 


III. Financial Business 


Treasurer’s Report. It was voted! that the Treasurer’s report 
be accepted. 


Budget. It was voted! that the budget which had been tenta- 
1 Unanimously. 
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tively approved for the first quarter and revised in accordance with 
several Council authorizations be approved. 

International University Conference. It was voted' that the 
Association contribute $25 to the International University Con- 
ference, in which the Council had previously voted to participate. 

Chapter Rebate. In view of the increasing demands being made 
upon the resources of the national organization by the whole of the 
profession, particularly those demands involving alleged violations 
of academic freedom and tenure, the investigation of which in- 
volves rather large expenditures, the Council, following an ex- 
tended discussion, voted! to discontinue the payment of chapter 
rebates. The members of the Council were of the unanimous 
opinion that local groups should assume the responsibility of 
raising revenue for local purposes and that, in view of the large 
aggregate amount involved (approximately $1800 each year) the 
system should be discontinued so as to make this revenue available 
in furthering the objectives of the Association and the profession 
as a whole. 


Racpu E, Himsteap, General Secretary 
1 Unanimously. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Washington Office 


Because of the increasing demands made on the Washington 
Office by the members of the Association and the profession at 
large and because of the retirement of Dr. Tyler as Editor of the 
Bulletin, the Council at its spring meeting in Chicago voted to 
engage the services of an associate secretary to share with the 
General Secretary the work of the Washington Office. On recom- 
mendation of the General Secretary, the Council voted to offer 
the position of associate secretary to Dr. Ralph L. Dewey for one 
year. Dr. Dewey accepted and assumed his duties with the 
Association on July 15. 

Dr. Dewey’s academic training is represented by the following 
degrees: A.B., 1923, A.M., 1924, Ohio State University; Ph.D., 
1929, University of Michigan. From 1924 to 1935 he was actively 
engaged in the teaching of economics, first at the University of 
Michigan and later at the Ohio State University. He concluded 
his services on the faculty of the Ohio State University with the 
rank of Associate Professor of Economics. Following that, he was 
until September, 1936, engaged in Government service, first with 
the Federal Power Commission and later with the Department of 
Commerce. During the past academic year, he was a visiting 
lecturer at the University of Michigan. He has written exten- 
sively on various subjects in the field of economics. He has been 
a member of the Association’s Council since 1935 and has served 
the Association on several committees. 


It was voted by the Council that the 1937 Annual Meeting of the 
Association be held in Indianapolis, Indiana, in connection with 
the meetings of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science during the week of December 27-January 1. The dates 
of our meeting and a preliminary announcement of the program will 
be published in the November issue of the Bulletin. 
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Regional Meetings 


Central New York Conference 


The place of the faculty in university administration was the 
subject of the discussion at the fourth regional dinner meeting of 
the central New York chapters of the Association. The meeting 
was held at the Colgate Inn on May 15 under the joint auspices of 
the chapters of Cornell University and Hamilton College. Pro- 
fessor E. F. Hauch of Hamilton acted as toastmaster. 

Five chapters were represented at this meeting, a total of 64 
members and guests attending from Colgate University, Cornell 
University, Hamilton College, St. Lawrence University, and 
Syracuse University. An invitation of the Syracuse chapter to 
hold next year’s meeting on May 7 at Syracuse was received and 
unanimously accepted. 

Professor G. H. Sabine of Cornell, Chairman of Committee T of 
the national Association, summarized certain features of a report 
by younger members of the faculty on the organization of the 
University of Texas. This report, taking for granted faculty 
participation in administration, had underlined the need for the 
establishment of a smooth system of administration with clear-cut 
lines of responsibility leading to the higher administrative officers. 
There should be a definite policy-forming body in the University 
charged with the function of coordinating the activities of the 
various colleges of the University and of the departments within 
the colleges. These now tend to be too independent. 

In this scheme the place of the faculty should be purely of an 
advisory nature. To this end there should be faculty representa- 
tion on all important administrative committees and the faculty 
should have a voice in the choice of high administrative officers. 
Care should be taken to see that all elements of opinion within the 
faculty receive proportionate representation. 

Professor T. S. Lawson of the Colgate chapter, in opening the 
discussion on Professor Sabine’s talk, reported on the activities of 
the Colgate chapter in discussing and investigating the position of 
the faculty in various other universities. These investigations had 
disclosed frequency of the practice wherein faculty committees ad- 
vise on promotion and tenure. Professor Lawson stressed likewise 
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the importance of a clear understanding of the respective functions 
and powers of the faculty and administration. 

Professor Joseph Allen of the City College of New York outlined 
the discussions and conclusions of the Council of the national As- 
sociation at its winter meeting. These discussions had emphasized 
the importance of the maintenance of academic freedom and of 
getting at least 90 per cent membership in the Association at all 
colleges. He also described briefly changes in the Association’s 
policy toward ineligible colleges, chapter rebates, and tenure. 


Missouri Regional Meeting 


The Missouri chapters of the Association met in connection 
with the Missouri Academy of Science at Washington University 
in St. Louis, April 23-24, for a two-day discussion of problems of 
interest to the professoriate. The first session was attended by 
17 persons and the second session by 27 persons. This was the 
second state meeting of Association members in Missouri. 

The first session was under the chairmanship of Professor L. L. 
Bernard of Washington University. The first order of business 
was a symposium on the subject: “Reviving the A.B. Degree.” 
Professor George P. Parks of Washington University stated that 
the A.B. degree is now largely meaningless. He held that the 
junior college is really a continuation of the secondary schools and 
that the senior college, by permitting students to select their 
courses without adequate direction, deprives the degree of signifi- 
cance. He suggested that a student should have enough courses 
in his major subject to qualify for admission to a graduate 
school, and that prospective teachers should have in addition two 
minors. Professor W. E. Gilman of the University of Missouri re- 
ported a favorable situation at the University of Missouri with 
respect to concentration of studies in the senior college. He added 
that each student must select a curriculum in consultation with his 
advisor. Professor Gilman deplored extreme specialization and 
placed emphasis on a more general and cultural education as a 
prerequisite to admission into the professional schools. In like 
vein, Professor William J. Smith of William Jewell College voiced 
his opposition to departmental separation and selfishness. He 
warned against overemphasis of preparation for graduate study. 
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Professor Herbert H. Coulson of St. Louis University remarked 
that the business of granting credits as it is practiced in American 
colleges and universities is confusing to an Englishman. He 
wished to graft a tutorial system on our educational system during 
the senior year, or at least to require the student to call upon his 
advisor periodically for expert guidance. 

Professor Jesse Osborne of Harris Teachers College observed 
that there should be courses broadening the intellectual horizon 
and regretted that the A.M. degree is so universally regarded as 
preparatory for the doctorate. Noting that a serious belief in 
magic is reappearing at this time, Professor Charles Hagenow of 
Washington University asserted that there is great need for em- 
phasis on science and scientific thought. He added that each 
science studied should be pursued for at least two years. Professor 
W. L. Upson of Washington University bespoke support for the 
views of President Hutchins of the University of Chicago. In 
commenting on the quality of students entering our graduate 
schools, Professor F. J. Bruno of Washington University said that 
the best students apparently are coming from colleges with the 
tutorial system or colleges such as Antioch which develop more 
perspective and purpose. Dean F. W. Shipley of Washington 
University, who has analyzed colleges in the interest of Phi Beta 
Kappa, noticed a lack of interest in physics and attributed this 
attitude, in part, to the influence of professional schools. 

Following this discussion, Professor L. P. Chambers of Washington 
University read a paper on “Cooperation Between Administration 
and Faculty.” He regretted that presidents and deans who do 
not teach are excluded from admission to the Association. By 
admission of administrators, and perhaps members of governing 
boards, Professor Chambers asserted that the chapters would 
offer a better opportunity for the joint consideration by adminis- 
trators and faculty of educational problems. He proposed: (1) 
that administrators be admitted to membership; (2) that a code of 
ethics be drawn up in cooperation with other professional associa- 
tions; and (3) that adherence to the provisions of this code be 
made a condition for membership in the Association. 

Commenting on the paper of Professor Chambers, Professor E. S. 
Allen of the Iowa State College, and a member of Committee E 
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from District 9, said that the general sentiment of the members of 
the Association would not permit the admission of presidents or of 
deans who are not active in teaching and research. He added that 
the Association should not be regarded as antagonistic to them. 

Professor Joseph M. Klamon of Washington University opened 
the second day’s program on April 24, speaking on ‘Teachers’ 
Retirement and Pension Provisions.” He discussed in detail the 
various forms of insurance open to teachers and commended 
group life insurance, particularly in the form recently proposed by 
the Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity Association. In Professor 
Klamon’s opinion, the best annuity contracts are of the type ad- 
ministered by the Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity Association. 

Professor Florence W. Schaper of Lindenwood College then 
presented data on the subject: “Present Economic Status of 
College Teachers in Missouri.”” The 38 colleges selected for the 
questionnaire study included all the institutions in Missouri which 
were approved by the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars in 1935. Of these, 23 are degree-granting institutions and 15 
are junior colleges. Replies were received from 34 institutions, and 
Professor Schaper’s summaries were based upon data presented 
by 19 senior colleges and 12 junior colleges, or 31 colleges in all. 
Professor Schaper ascertained that reductions in salary scales 
since 1929 had ranged from ten per cent to 50 per cent, being most 
drastic on the average in the junior colleges. The smallest salary 
cuts occurred in senior colleges having A. A. U. P. members. The 
median salary reduction was 26 per cent. By comparing the re- 
sults of this study with the findings of Committee Y of the Associa- 
tion relative to salary conditions in the entire country, Professor 
Schaper came to the conclusion that salary reductions in Missouri 
were more drastic by about 11 per cent than in colleges and uni- 
versities elsewhere. 

About two-thirds of the 31 institutions studied were found to 
have made some salary restorations during the past four years. 
Some seven senior colleges have made no restorations, but only 
one junior college still maintains its full salary cut. “Inasmuch 
as the junior colleges had the most drastic salary reductions,” 
said Professor Schaper, “it is not unexpected to discover that this 
group of colleges shows a definite tendency to restore salaries.” 
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The median salary restoration in the 31 institutions was about 47 
per cent. 

In his paper on “Criteria in Choosing Faculty Members,” 
Professor E. S. Allen of Iowa State College stressed the need for 
discovering the general culture and character of the prospective 
teacher. He also urged responsible officials of colleges and uni- 
versities to have in mind their duties and responsibilities to so- 
ciety as a whole when engaging faculty members. Professor Allen 
warned against the imposition of certain criteria which might lead 
to anti-social results or lessen the probability of obtaining the 
teacher who meets best the essential requirements of his position. 
The problems of academic freedom in the Mississippi Valley were 
then discussed by Professor Ralph F. Fuchs of Washington 
University. 

Professor L. L. Bernard of Washington University read a paper 
on “The College Teacher—Reporter of Facts or Corporation 
Member.” He mentioned four attitudes held with respect to the 
status of the teacher. One regards him asahired man. A second 
would bring him and the institution under the control of the labor 
unions. A third would refer questions of the status of a particular 
person to his peers, who would make truth a matter of the ballot. 
Professor Bernard regarded this method as a kind of guild social- 
ism. The fourth, which is favored by Professor Bernard, would 
have the investigator freely determine the facts at issue and sug- 
gest to society how they should be applied. He recognized the 
fact that the social sciences deal largely with hypotheses and hence 
tolerance is needed with regard to those working in such fields. 

Professor Joseph D. Elliff of the University of Missouri defined 
academic freedom as the right of the teacher to render his services 
without interference. He added, however, that the teacher does 
not have the right to say anything, anywhere or at any time to 
any one. 

The aims and methods of the Association were restated by Pro- 
fessor DR Scott of the University of Missouri who discussed the 
“Essential Methods and Policies of the A. A. U. P.” “The As- 
sociation,” he said, “‘has always stressed the social or public aspect 
of its purposes. It is interested in all higher education and in all 
teachers regardless of whether they are among its members.” 
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Professor Scott took notice of the criticism that the Association 
devotes too much attention to academic freedom and academic 
tenure rights. His answer to the suggestion that the Association 
abandon the instrument of adverse publicity in instances of viola- 
tions of freedom and tenure principles was, “The only way in 
which that can be done safely is through making conditions such 
that the weapon will be abandoned automatically through lack of 
opportunity to use it.” 

The last speaker on the program, Professor W. C. Korfmacher of 
St. Louis University, urged greater cooperation among Association 
chapters in Missouri. He went on to say, however, that the As- 
sociation is international in scope and has never recognized the 
limits of a state. Among other suggestions, Professor Korfmacher 
urged the printing and circulation of a state news sheet. 


Denver Regional Meeting 


A regional conference of the Association was held in Denver, 
Colorado, on June 22, in connection with the summer meeting of 
the Southwestern division of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. About 100 persons were in attend- 
ance from colleges and universities in Colorado, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Oklahoma, New Mexico, California, Wyoming, Montana, 
Utah, Idaho, Kansas, and Arizona. The meeting was held under 
the supervision of our Committee E member, Professor Frank 
E. E. Germann, of the University of Colorado. 

Addresses were delivered by Dean C. R. Maxwell of the College 
of Education, University of Wyoming, on the subject: “Recent 
Educational Experiments in Institutions of Higher Learning;” 
by Professor A. J. Carlson of the University of Chicago on “‘Some 
Common Problems Before the American College and University 
Professors;” and by Professor Orin Tugman of the University of 
Utah on “A Teacher Looks at Teaching.” Discussion of the 
papers was led by Professor L. J. Davidson of the University of 
Denver, Professor William R. Arthur of the University of Colorado, 
Dean Homer L. Dodge of the University of Oklahoma, and Pro- 
fessor J. L. Gibson of the University of Utah. 

In his talk Dean Maxwell emphasized three areas of experiment 
in higher education. The first of these is the reorganization of the 
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accrediting system, with a view to promoting administrative 
efficiency and convenience, securing better cultural values and 
aiding the abler students in their efforts to enlarge the scope for 
the exercise of their talents. The other experimental areas, ac- 
cording to Dean Maxwell, are the standards for accrediting insti- 
tutions and the length of time which should be devoted to study 
for a higher degree. Faculties were charged by Dean Maxwell 
with displaying a lack of leadership in these matters; the adminis- 
trators not only have furnished the initiative but have also ex- 
hibited a broader point of view. 

Professor Carlson made a strong plea for academic freedom and 
tenure as offering the only valid foundation on which to build a 
structure of real teaching. While noting that the country 
is devoted to the principles of democracy, Professor Carlson 
observed that “educational institutions are organized and run on 
the basis of big business. Leaders have the legal power over the 
faculty. ... Trustees can discharge any professor any time with- 
out giving reason.... There should be a reasonable period of ap- 
prenticeship. How long, I do not know, but ten years is too long.” 
Professor Carlson denied that the Association exists to protect 
lazy and incompetent professors. He insisted that the aim of the 
organization is to promote good teaching by protecting teachers 
from arbitrary dismissal or curbs on their freedom of thought. 

In his paper on “A Teacher Looks at Teaching,” Professor 
Tugman discussed some of the problems which perennially face 
the profession. He tried to discover the reasons why we choose to 
teach, developing the thesis that teaching is concerned with the 
question of human relations, a field in which more science should 
be applied. Professor Tugman asked for a more careful scrutiny 
by the schools of education of the utility of the various courses now 
required in teachers’ training courses. He noted that the Associa- 
tion has had a continuous interest in the promotion of a high stand- 
ard of college teaching. 


Southwestern Conference 


A regional conference for District 11 (Arkansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas) was held May 23 at the University of Oklahoma with 115 
representatives and administrative heads in attendance from the 
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following institutions: University of Arkansas, University of 
Wichita, Bethany-Peniel College, Northwestern Oklahoma State 
Teachers College, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Oklahoma City 
University, Phillips University, Southeastern Oklahoma State 
Teachers College, University of Oklahoma, University of Tulsa, 
Baylor University, Southern Methodist University, Southwest 
Texas State Teachers College, and Texas State College for Women. 

Professor Carlson, by special invitation, gave a public lecture on 
some specialized aspects of his work as a physiologist. The 
general subject of the conference, however, was “How the American 
Association of University Professors Can Best Serve Education in 
the Southwest.” 

After a dinner for members and guests Friday evening, Professor 
Carlson made an address on “Immediate Problems of Our Pro- 
fession and of Our Association,” in which he emphasized the neces- 
sity of increased Association membership, of security of tenure, 
and of pensions for teachers and other employees of colleges and 
universities. Dr. F. L. Ryan, president of the University of Okla- 
homa chapter, presided at the meeting. 

Dean Homer L. Dodge, member of Committee E, and Dr. Aute 
Richards, former Council member, both of the University of Okla- 
homa chapter, were in charge of the Saturday panel discussions. 
Topics which received attention during the morning included free- 
dom of teaching and security of tenure, the position of the faculty 
in university government, the relation of the Association to the 
competing social forces striving for the control of American life, 
standards of professional ethics, aids to increasing the effectiveness 
of teachers, and freedom of speech. 

Pervading the discussion of the tenure question was the feeling 
that it should be the responsibility of the profession to see that such 
freedom did not mean the retention of the inefficient teacher. In 
relation to the competing social forces striving for control of Ameri- 
can life the necessity of a basic social philosophy of democracy in 
the educational system and of guiding public opinion along demo- 
cratic lines was pointed out. 

Definite courses of action which were suggested included plans 
for changing the procedure in making faculty appointments, and 
improving teaching technique. The appointive procedure, pro- 
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posed by Dr. J. Rud Nielsen of the University of Oklahoma chap- 
ter, provided for the examination of all candidates for a position 
by a committee composed of the head of the department in which 
the vacancy exists, a member elected by the staff of that depart- 
ment, and a third member from a related department appointed 
by the dean. The plan also stipulated that the recommendations 
of the group be made in the form of a written report as a matter 
of public record accessible to any one interested. 

The two methods for increasing the effectiveness of teachers 
which were advanced by Dean Laurence S. McLeod of the Uni- 
versity of Tulsa chapter, provided for (1) a conference between the 
new members and an older one or the head of the department in 
order that the new teacher’s failures and errors may be corrected, 
and (2) the evaluation of teaching ability by means of ratings sup- 
plied by senior students and recently graduated alumni. 

In closing the conference, Professor Carlson stressed the neces- 
sity of realizing that ‘“‘when we speak as citizens we are not and 
can not be dissociated from our positions as professors and for that 
reason we must exercise care in our discussions with laymen.” 


Constitution of the Iowa Conference of University Professors' 


At its tenth annual meeting held at Dubuque, Iowa, on April 
17, 1937, the Iowa Conference of University Professors adopted 
the following constitution: 


ArtTIc.LeE I: 


The Iowa Conference of University Professors is a voluntary 
assemblage of the chapters and members of the A. A. U. P. in lowa 
and subject to the constitution, the by-laws, and the expressed 
policies of the Association. 


II: 


Section 1: The officers of the conference shall be a chairman 
and a secretary-treasurer. 

Section 2: The duties of the officers shall be those usually as- 
sociated with their offices. 

Section 3: The advisory committee of the conference shall be 
composed of the presidents of all chapters in Iowa. 
1 Unanimously approved by the Council, April 30, 1937. 
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Articte III: 

The officers shall be elected annually by ballot at a time and 
place to be determined by the officers and the advisory committee. 
Articte IV: 


The conference shall hold at least one meeting each year; the 
place and time of meetings shall be decided by the officers and ad- 
visory committee. 


ARTICLE V: 


Financial contributions to the conference treasury may be re- 
quested of the chapters on the vote of the membership at any meet- 
ing. No chapter shall be asked to contribute more than five cents 
per member in any one year. 


Artic.e VI: 


Resolutions adopted by the conference should be addressed only 
to the American Association of University Professors and to the 
chapters in Iowa, except on such matters as the national Associa- 


tion has already taken action. 


Artic.e VII: 


Amendments to the constitution may be proposed by any chap- 
ter or by ten or more individual members. Notice of proposed 
amendments must be sent to the chapters at least three weeks 
before any action may be taken. Amendments may be adopted 
by a three-fourths vote of all members present and voting at a 
meeting. 


EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


Who Is the College?’ 
By Thomas N. Barrows 


One often hears the college referred to as though it were some 
specific person or group of persons, but always the reference is 
vague, removed from the components and conceptions which make 
it real. I have heard discussions about the relation of the trustees 
to the college, as of one separate entity to another. I have often 
been asked concerning this or that problem, “What is the policy 
of the college?” as though college policy were something always de- 
termined by the chief administrative officer alone. Some months 
ago in a discussion of a business matter between a trustee com- 
mittee and the officers of one of our fraternities, a fraternity mem- 
ber remarked that he felt a divided loyalty between the interests of 
the fraternity and those of the college. To this one of the trustees 
queried, “‘Who is the college?” It was an apt and appropriate 
rebuke. For the college is not anything less than its totality or 
separate from its totality. 

The college is not the board of trustees nor the administrative 
officers, not the faculty nor the alumi nor the students. At least 
it is not any of these groups alone. Nor is the college a campus, a 
group of buildings, a physical plant. The college must be housed, 
but the housing is not the college. One who stays on the ground is 
forcibly reminded that Main Hall is just an empty shell during the 
summer, when it is without the bright blood stream of students 
and faculty. Equipment also is necessary for a college, and above 
all that most essential equipment—the library, but the library is 
not a genuine aspect of the real college unless there are students, 
whether freshmen or full professors, using its resources. Thus 
during the summer holidays the library may be said to shrink to a 
fraction of itself, for it is no greater than the number of books 
which are open and effectively employed at any moment. 

1 Reprinted from School and Society, Vol. XLVI, No. 1182, August 21, 1937. 
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Neither is the college a curriculum, a program of study, nor even 
an educational philosophy. It is all these together, physical, per- 
sonal, and spiritual. It is an environment created by the inter- 
penetration of persons and functions devoted unselfishly and with 
consuming faith to a unified ideal. 

If the college is more than its component parts so the purposes of 
the college transcend the special and limited interests of the groups 
within it. In order to discover an answer to the question, ““Who 
is the college?” we might consider for whom or for what the college 
exists. What are the functions, the rewards, and the respon- 
sibilities of the groups who make up the college? In other words, 
“‘Why is the college?” 

Certainly the college does not exist for the benefit of the board of 
trustees; nor is the college their property. This body of men and 
women have accepted from their predecessors the responsibilities of 
guarding and preserving the institution, not only by the care of its 
physical assets but also by determining, in a broad way, the ob- 
jectives to which these resources shall be devoted. Some persons 
may find it difficult to comprehend the rewards that must accrue to 
those who give so generously of their time, their energies, their 
experience, and their resources. It is obvious that the trustees 
themselves are in no such confusion. No one would accept trustee- 
ship unless he knew the answer to the question, ‘““Why is the col- 
lege?” The devoted service of our trustees and their vitalizing 
relation to the institution show that they comprehend the college 
as an organic unit to which they are happy to relate themselves, 
even though the college does not belong to them nor exist for their 
material profit. 

Nor does the college exist primarily to provide employment for 
the teachers and administrative staff. The material compensa- 
tion is scarcely adequate to explain their devotion. The experi- 
ence of the teacher is not, as some sentimentalists declare, “a 
painful and sacrificing devotion to the service of youth,”’ but rather 
an opportunity to do that which gives him the greatest pleasure, 
the deepest satisfactions, and the maximum self-realization. 

The college does not exist to certify the alumni to a social posi- 
tion, nor even to provide them with the vicarious satisfactions of 
the sport page in the Sunday paper. The most genuinely attached 
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alumni, and the most loyal, are those who continue to hold to our 
demanding philosophy of growth through a determined and signifi- 
cant personal development. 

The most obvious beneficiary and the apparent reason for the 
existence of the college is the student. The physical resources of 
plant and endowment, the energies of the trustees and staff pro- 
vide the student with a conditioned environment, with fine tradi- 
tions, with leadership and encouragement, all devoted to his in- 
dividual growth. Yet one can not justify the past and present 
sacrifices and devotion to the development of these individual 
personalities unless their experience develops in them intellectual 
power, emotional sensitiveness, social responsibilities, and a faith in 
themselves and in men, the ultimate benefits of which accrue to the 
community, in its broadest sense. The college exists then ulti- 
mately, I believe, not primarily for those who are directly asso- 
ciated with it, its officers and its students, but rather for the com- 
munity of men we call society. If our efforts fail to develop high 
ethical principles, faith in the democratic ideal, and constructive 
leadership, the enterprise will have been largely futile. 

The college is no one of us and no one group of us alone, and no 
part of the structure is effective without the others. While there 
must be, of course, differentiation of specific function and re- 
sponsibility, we must be subject to each other’s influence; our 
minds must interpenetrate; there must be a fusion of our experi- 
ence. We must attain a corporate life of the mind and spirit. 
There must be a unity of purpose and ideal toward which we all 
strive with constant and ever-increasing enthusiasm. The re- 
sponsibilities of the various individuals who make up the college 
are not to be defined as specific duties but rather as a generous and 
whole-hearted devotion to the common enterprise. The effective- 
ness of any person or group is not to be measured by a series of iso- 
lated and conscious actions, whose merits are in their performance 
as such, but rather in a continuous and spontaneous flow of vital 
living. The individual rewards come not to him who remembers 
and can recount what he has done for others, but rather to him who 
in doing has developed for himself and exemplified for the others a 
pattern for a better and fuller life. 

The effective college is more than the aggregation of its parts, for 
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in the last analysis the college is the spirit which unifies and ani- 
mates these components, endows them with organic vitality, and 
makes them truly fruitful. It is well to acknowledge this central 
fact at every beginning, whether of an administration or of a 
faculty or trustee or student committee meeting, or of a course or 
class or study project or of participation in any of our numerous 
college activities. Only to the degree that we hold constantly to 
our common faith shall we contribute to the success of the college 
and share in its real benefits. It is a lofty and exacting duty that is 
laid upon us, but it is also a thrilling challenge, rich in promise. 

Who is the college? It is not a person; it is not a thing; it can 
not be weighed, measured, counted, or otherwise objectively in- 
voiced. It is something “eye hath not seen,” although we trust 
that it has entered into the hearts of men. For all its equipment 
and personnel, its curriculum and system have been assembled and 
set going in the hope that something imponderable but stupen- 
dously real will happen. Just as seeds are planted each spring with 
faith in nature, so the college looks to that vitalizing spirit which 
moves in the universe to bring about in the well-cultivated academic 
plot some germination of ideas, some evolution of human experi- 
ence, some flowering of mind and spirit. This is our end and our 
aim. As we move harmoniously in our related spheres, this is the 
divine unheard music we hope to create. 


Education and Social Change! 


By John Dewey 


. . .The upholders of indoctrination rest their adherence to the 
theory in part upon the fact that there is a great deal of indoctrina- 
tion now going on in the schools, especially with reference to 
narrow nationalism under the name of patriotism, and with refer- 
ence to the dominant economic régime. These facts unfortunately 
are facts. But they do not prove that the right course is to seize 
upon the method of indoctrination and reverse its objective. 


1 Reprinted from The Social Frontier, Vol. 111, No. 26, May, 1937. 
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A much stronger argument is that unless education has some 
frame of reference it is bound to be aimless, lacking a unified ob- 
jective. The necessity for a frame of reference must be admitted. 
There exists in this country such a unified frame. It is called 
democracy. I do not claim for a moment that the significance of 
democracy as a mode of life is so settled that there can be no dis- 
agreement as to its significance. The moment we leave glittering 
generalities and come to concrete details, there is great divergence. 
I certainly do not mean either that our political institutions as they 
have come to be, our parties, legislatures, laws, and courts con- 
stitute a model upon which a clear idea of democracy can be based. 
But there is a tradition and an idea which we can put in opposition 
to the very much that is undemocratic in our institutions. The 
idea and ideal involve at least the necessity of personal and volun- 
tary participation in reaching decisions and executing them—in so 
far it is the contrary of the idea of indoctrination. And I, for one, 
am profoundly skeptical of the notion that because we now have a 
rather poor embodiment of democracy we can ultimately produce 
a genuine democracy by sweeping away what we have left of one. 


The positive point, however, is that the democratic ideal, in its 
human significance, provides us with a frame of reference. The 
frame is not filled in, either in society at large or in its significance 
for education. I am not implying that it is so clear and definite 
that we can look at it as a traveler can look at a map and tell where 
to go from hour to hour. Rather the point I would make is that 
the problem of education in its relation to direction of social change 
is all one with the prodlem of finding out what democracy means 
in its total range of concrete applications; economic, domestic, 
international, religious, cultural, economic, and political. 


I can not wish for anything better to happen for, and in, our 
schools than that this problem should become the chief theme for 
consideration until we have attained clarity concerning the con- 
crete significance of democracy—which like everything concrete 
means its application in living action, individual and collective. 
The trouble, at least one great trouble, is that we have taken 
democracy for granted; we have thought and acted as if our fore- 
fathers had founded it once for all. We have forgotten that it has 
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to be enacted anew in every generation, in every year and day, inthe 
living relations of person to person in all social forms and institu- 
tions. Forgetting this, we have allowed our economic and 
hence our political institutions to drift away from democracy; we 
have been negligent even in creating a school that should be the 
constant nurse of democracy. 

I conclude by saying that there is at least one thing in which the 
idea of democracy is not dim, however far short we have come from 
striving to make it reality. Our public school system was founded 
in the name of equality of opportunity for all, independent of 
birth, economic status, race, creed, or color. The school can not 
by itself alone create or embody this idea. But the least it can do 
is to create individuals who understand the concrete meaning of 
the idea with their minds, who cherish it warmly in their hearts, 
and who are equipped to battle in its behalf in their actions. 

Democracy also means voluntary choice, based on an intelligence 
that is the outcome of free association and communication with 
others. It means a way of living together in which mutual and 
free consultation rule instead of force, and in which cooperation in- 
stead of brutal competition is the law of life; a social order in 
which all the forces that make for friendship, beauty, and knowl- 
edge are cherished in order that each individual may become what 
he, and he alone, is capable of becoming. These things at least 
give a point of departure for the filling in of the democratic idea and 
aim as a frame of reference. If a sufficient number of educators 
devote themselves to striving courageously and with full sincerity 
to find the answers to the concrete questions which the idea and 
the aim put to us, I believe that the question of the relation of the 
schools to direction of social change will cease to be a question, 
and will become a moving answer in action. 


The Scholar and the Specialist! 
By James R. Angell 


After the flowering of the renaissance the scholar as the erudite 
person was commonly thought of as also a specialist. He special- 
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ized in learning, a learning at first largely confined to the Greek 
and Roman classics. Moreover, to our own day the term scholar 
is more naturally and frequently applied to one proficient in the 
humanities, especially the more ancient humanities than to one 
who is concerned with science. In our generation, however, a 
cleavage has occurred whereby the term specialist is applied to one 
who possesses qualities often quite alien to the scholar conceived 
in any appropriate sense of that term. 

One remembers the familiar observation, attributed to Darwin, 
that after years devoted to biological studies he found his earlier 
appreciation of poetry had unwittingly disappeared. William 
Graham Sumner in middle life made a corresponding comment 
upon his religious faith—one which had special point in that he 
had been a clergyman. Almost all of us who have for years ener- 
getically pursued a speciality must have had similar experiences, 
which are often much more than the mere change of taste which 
comes with increasing age. For myself I must most certainly 
cry “peccavi,” for during the quarter of a century and more in 
which I gave my best endeavors to psychology I found the pe- 
riphery of my intellectual world drawing steadily inward. I be- 
came increasingly a more thorough master of the range of knowl- 
edge directly centered in my subject, but partly because I had 
neither time nor strength to go afield and partly because my inter- 
est waned I found myself in constant danger of obvious intellec- 
tual insularity, and much tempted to look down my nose at the 
labors of scholars in fields somewhat remote from my own, es- 
pecially such as seemed to me devoid of genuine significance for the 
common life. This temptation to pass deprecatory value judg- 
ments on alien fields of thought and action constitutes one of the 
most insidious threats to the specialist’s balance of mind. 

And yet it is only by such intensive and devoted concentration 
upon special problems that substantial progress can be made in 
our mastery of our world. Moreover the procedure which we 
have erected into a technique is nothing but the natural and in- 
evitable process of the mind itself in dealing with the simplest 
situation when this process is magnified into a system. Concen- 
tration of attention on some special part of the field presented to 
the mind for consideration (whether for immediate practical pur- 
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poses or for reflection), discrimination of one element from another, 
such is the native manner in which intelligence acts. No indict- 
ment can be brought against the specialist on the ground that his 
procedure is inevitably ineffective or that he is distorting a natural 
mental ability. What can often be urged is that just as an undue 
length and intensity of concentration may cause one to be in- 
sensitive to coexistent circumstances and stimuli which may have 
value and significance for us, so excessive intellectual specialization 
may render us oblivious to the broader ranges of implication in our 
subject, make us opaque to important insights, causing us to miss 
fruitful leads, and above all may breed in us a form of intellectual 
intolerance and a type of mental parochialism utterly disastrous 
for our highest usefulness, our most genuine success and even our 
most enduring satisfaction. ... 

If one be a specialist of any kind there is something to be said 
for taking out a sort of intellectual life insurance. This should 
prove especially valuable after one has passed the period of student 
apprenticeship. It would consist in the agreement with oneself 
to pay over year by year certain hours of the week or month for 
increasing the range of one’s knowledge and taste outside the con- 
fines of one’s own sphere of action. This may sound merely like 
the stereotyped advice to cultivate a profitable hobby but it is 
really a much broader proposal and there is in my judgment no 
question at all regarding the rich dividends such a course would 
pay. It would assuredly do much to prevent the inevitable rav- 
ages upon the plasticity of one’s mental powers incident to a narrow 
and too often self-complacent specialization. ... 

I am disposed to believe that it is perhaps commoner to find 
this kind of intellectual cosmopolitanism in great lawyers and 
great physicians than it is in great scientists or even in great men of 
letters though such a statement is hazardous to defend and essen- 
tially incapable of conclusive proof. The man of letters often 
obtains a specious reputation for breadth of learning because the 
field in which he is competent is likely to be relatively intelligible 
to all educated folk and the sweep of his intellectual attainment is 
therefore measurably appreciable by them. Nevertheless if the 
world of science is largely closed to him, then I do not think we can 
accord him that unequivocal recognition for catholicity of learning 
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which he has frequently enjoyed. I recall two very eminent 
scholars in the field of letters whose ignorance of the most ele- 
mentary facts of natural science was always a source of amazement 
to their informed friends. Now I am not prepared to say that a 
man can not be a good citizen if he be without a vestige of knowl- 
edge concerning, let us say, physiology, or devoid of the most rudi- 
mentary information about electricity; but I feel clear that such a 
man’s outlook on literature itself must be exposed to wide areas of 
intellectual provincialism. After all, literature is in the large a 
reflection of life and in recent epochs at least science has deeply 
colored that life, not only in its external habits but also in the 
deeper regions of thought and belief. These men were specialists 
and properly counted as learned scholars, for they labored in fields 
where the title scholar is indigenous; yet I can not think them 
really well educated, or even fully cultivated in any proper modern 
sense of that term. 

Let me turn to another group of related problems with which I 
have a more direct personal concern. Those of us whose occupa- 
tions lie along the highroads of education are occasionally aware of 
the difficulties confronted by advanced schools which undertake 
to train men in the techniques and niceties of exact scholarship. 
Incessantly they must strive to prevent the production of a learned 
pedantry on the one hand and a narrow and often sterile specializa- 
tion on the other. ... 

So far as my tale has a moral, it has been obvious in the telling. 
From the point of view of the specialist as a man, I think it can be 
given almost the certainty of a mathematical demonstration that 
he will be a more effective person intellectually and a happier per- 
son in his own inner life if he possess a sound general culture which 
will serve to enrich and enlarge his outlook and his capacities, both 
of apprehension and of appreciation. I think he is reasonably 
certain to be a more fruitful person in his scholarly and creative 
work. From the point of view of society not only is a well culti- 
vated mind likely to be more ingenious and more effectively di- 
rected as an engine of discovery and constructive creation; it is 
also more likely to keep fresh and vigorous, less apt to break down, 
or become stale and sterile. From both points of view, therefore, 
I think our educational institutions and all who profit from their 
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activities must be concerned to discover and determine a whole- 
some balance between the processes of concentrated specialization 
and those of general training in breadth of knowledge and taste, that 
the individual may reach his highest development in the most 
fruitful service to the social order. 


The Conditions of Democratic Control! 
By Alvin S. Johnson 


Wherever in the world democracy exists there are two conditions 
to meet. The first condition is that the whole group, or those who 
participate politically, shall understand tolerably well what the 
government, though it be self-government, is doing. There must 
be policital competence equal to the actual problems that arise. 

The second condition, which is of the utmost importance, is that 
that whole community shall have something like a common stand- 
ard of values, that all the people who are participating in the de- 
mocracy must have a sense of what the community is aiming at. 
A community has to be a cultural unity as well as an intellectual 
and political unity before it can be a democracy.... 

With the development of new-fangled conceptions of govern- 
ment, like Fascism and Nazism and Communism, we begin to 
realize more clearly what our own democracy is worth. We be- 
come more aware that we have at least a nucleus of the ideas in 
common that are necessary as a basis of democracy. 

But how well do we American democrats understand the business 
of our government? We have fallen into an extremely complicated 
situation with respect to legislation and administration. We are 
forced to admit that we do not find, diffused through the popula- 
tion, that competency necessary for democratic control. 

It is not possible for us, through the upbringing of our children, 
through elementary and high school education, to put this popu- 
lation of ours in possession of the competence required for real 
democratic control. It is not possible for us to turn our young- 
sters, even our best youngsters, out of even the best colleges so 
equipped that for the rest of their lives they will be politically in- 
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telligent. It is not possible for us, with even the most sympathetic 
teachers, to strengthen the communal, cultural background of the 
individual in such a way that he will feel, forever after, one with this 
country. We need more time for education than the years before 
maturity afford. We need a continuity of education through life 
if we are to meet the new problems that emerge. Therefore we 
must have adult education whether we like it or not, if we wish to 
have a democracy that works. 


Someone may say, if democracy can not survive without the 
overwhelming effort of keeping a whole population immersed in the 
educational process, perhaps we should abandon the democratic 
form of political control and seek another form that can operate 
at less cost. But let us consider what it would mean, in a world 
like ours, to hark back to the antidemocratic systems of earlier 
times. History tells us that despotisms have sometimes exhibited 
great stability, but only where the masses of the people were 
densely ignorant. It is possible to have masters where the people 
are slaves. But the great populations of today are living by virtue 
of a complicated industrial-economic technique. This compli- 
cated technique is built up slowly and decays easily. 

Industrial progress is possible only where there is a fair degree of 
continuity and stability in political relations. Do we in America 
have stability in political relations? We make much of our presi- 
dential elections and the vital changes in policy involved in politi- 
cal overturns. We may, however, note that the day after election 
we all go about our affairs just as we did before. There is an ex- 
traordinary degree of stability in a society like ours because with 
its broad democratic base there is never any real danger of an over- 
turn. 


In the long run, stability together with progress is not possible 
except under essentially democratic conditions. But we can not 
have a real democracy unless we have political intelligence and 
common ideals. We can not have political intelligence and com- 
mon ideals without adult education. 
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Shackles on Professors! 
By John Ise 


. . . As to competency, professors of the social sciences present 
wide variation too; and while they are probably as able as business 
men or lawyers, or professors in other fields, they fall far short of 
the requirements of their tasks. Social science departments 
should have the ablest men in academic work, for the social sci- 
ences are more difficult than most other subjects—broader, more 
elusive—and first-rate work is far more urgent in the social sciences 
thanelsewhere. The engineers, technicians, and scientists are doing 
very well, setting a fast pace; and hard work, by able econo- 
mists, sociologists, political scientists, and historians, is desper- 
ately needed to save us from social catastrophe. Why is it im- 
possible to get the outstanding ability that is so much needed? 

A very important reason is that most colleges and universities 
are not supremely interested in securing really able men. They 
want personality, dress, teaching ability—which may mean medi- 
ocrity, to avoid shooting over the students’ heads. They also 
want safe and sane economic views; and—not infrequently last of 
all—intellectual power. There are hundreds of amiable young 
men teaching in our colleges whose judgment on critical problems is 
of little value, while really brilliant men of less attractive per- 
sonality, or of radical views, warm their toes in the graduate offices, 
hoping for jobs. Particularly in insisting on conservative views, 
colleges narrow their chances of securing able men, for a rather 
large proportion of the brilliant minds in any academic society are 
liberals or radicals. 

Even if the college administrators wanted able men they would 
find it difficult to get them. What salaries can they offer? To 
the young man who has spent some seven years in college and 
graduate work, who is very likely heavily in debt, and enters his 
earning life at the age of nearly thirty, most colleges offer a salary 
of perhaps fifteen hundred a year—almost as much as a union 
- plumber earns—with the possibility, contingent on good behavior, 
hard work, and intellectual innocuousness, of earning as much as 
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three thousand a year, in fifteen or twenty years. For scholarly 
experts in taxation, social problems, history, and government; for 
men who should have outstanding ability, who should be compe- 
tent to offer advice on problems of government policy, they offer 
less than a middling insurance salesman earns in his business. 
The wonder is not that colleges get many mediocre men, but that 
they get as many able men as they do. Princely salaries are of 
course not needed, and may even be detrimental. On ten thou- 
sand a year a man is likely to regard himself as something of an 
aristocrat, to regard the economic system with a complacency in- 
compatible with critical, constructive thinking; but salaries should 
be high enough to provide a decent living—a comfortable home, a 
library, travel, membership in professional associations, profes- 
sional journals, life insurance, and a new suit of clothes once in a 
while. A large proportion of our college teachers can not afford 
all these, and they associate with business men who live well. 
The absent-minded professor with the baggy trousers and frayed 
sleeves—he has not forgotten to put on his good clothes, for he 
perhaps does not have any; and his preoccupation is not with the 
laws of value or social dynamics—he is thinking about the insurance 
premium due tomorrow. And as for the aspiring young scholar 
in most institutions the only thing of which he may be certain is 
that no matter how great his ability or his good fortune, he will 
never earn more than a fair-to-middling man earns in business. 
For him life’s financial gamble is: heads I don’t win, tails I lose. 
Financial poverty and insecurity are not the worst aspects of 
his job. If he could enjoy the rich privilege of freedom of thought 
and expression, he might still enjoy a good life. (Happily, the 
writer is teaching in such an institution.) But of this precious 
freedom he has little—less than most people in financially re- 
munerative callings. He must hold the views that governing 
bodies hold, or keep his peace. He is a hired man, hired to present, 
not his own independent views, but the views of those who control 
the purse strings, hired to teach conformity to dominating ideas 
and traditions; hired, all too frequently, to inoculate the students 
against thinking about anything important. One of the most im- 
portant functions of education in the social sciences, as Professor 
Frank Knight has said, should be to raise questions, rather than 
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to solve them; but the professor often raises questions at a heavy 
risk to himself. I once saw a letter that the chancellor of a uni- 
versity had received from a wealthy business man who was in- 
dignant at something a teacher was reported as saying in class 
about President Coolidge—a letter closing with the warning: 
“T must insist that the professors absolutely desist from expressing 
views other than those generally held by us.” 

Happily, this professor was teaching in an institution that offers 
reasonable freedom; but in some colleges this would have meant 
reprimand or dismissal. The lawyer, doctor, business man, or 
farmer may hold what views he pleases on economic, social, and 
political questions; but the professor, after years of study—which 
should entitle him to the privilege of an independent judgment—is 
often obliged to teach the views of others. One wonders just 
what advantage an education is to the teacher, under this theory of 
his proper function. Any uneducated groceryman, salesman, or 
plumber could come nearer to teaching “‘views generally held by 
us.” 

The attitude of the people, and particularly of most influential 
people, is strangely inconsistent in this matter. They tax them- 
selves to support educational institutions, skimp to send their 
children to college to get an “education”—which presumably 
should mean some ideas that they did not have before and could 
not get at home. Yet when the children come home with new 
ideas on important questions, the parents are likely to get into ac- 
tion promptly. The president of a college or university who tries 
to make it an educational institution, as far as the social sciences 
are concerned, must fight formidable opposition; and he usually 
finds that financial support is granted in inverse proportion to the 
amount of worth-while work that the institution is doing. 

Naturally the shackles on professors encourage mental and 
spiritual atrophy and dishonesty. Thinking is hard work at 
best—not the favorite pastime even of professors—and mental 
atrophy the general tendency of age. The professor finds it useless 
to do much thinking when ruling powers have already written his 
answers. In fact, thinking is worse than useless; it is dangerous, 
for he might arrive at the wrong conclusions. He may, to be sure, 
think and speak and write about certain things: the communism 
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of Plato, the rugged individualism of Aristotle, the population 
problem of the Aztecs; but he will do well to be guarded in his ap- 
proach to such important present-day problems as socialism, com- 
munism, fascism, sex, military preparedness, or economic in- 
equality. If he is wise, if he has a proper regard for his family or 
for his own peace of mind, he will learn to think mostly about 
unimportant questions—and perhaps guardedly about these. He 
will learn to be politically sexless. He will become community- 
minded; join the Chamber of Commerce and the Rotary Club, 
play bridge, and make speeches before the women’s clubs; he will 
attend faculty meetings religiously, seek membership on commit- 
tees, and help to guard the morals of the students. If he is able 
to suppress all his critical faculties he may become a secure and re- 
spectable member of the faculty, and perhaps rise to administra- 
tive greatness. If he is not able to achieve the required standard 
of conformity, he may become furtive, dishonest, cynical, and un- 
happy in his role of intellectual prostitute. 

Perhaps, however, he may be sincerely and genuinely conserva- 
tive in his views. In that case he may be honest, and happy in his 
work; yet in his influence on broad social problems, largely useless. 
Students get the conservative point of view without professorial 
intervention. They have read only that, in the newspapers, and 
the Saturday Evening Post, and have heard little else in their homes. 
The professor who devotes his time and energy to reinforcing their 
already immaculate conservatism is not in a very important 
business. 

The professor also is often subject to inquisitorial restrictions on 
his personal freedom. I recall an evening visit with a professor in a 
middle-West college, not long ago, during which my host suddenly 
leaped to his feet and ran to pull the curtains down. I inquired 
whether he had seen burglars or bandits lurking outside. ‘‘No,” 
he replied; “‘but the president sometimes passes here on his way 
home, and I wouldn’t want him to see us smoking.” 

To some extent our professors are free enough, after all—to the 
extent that they are recognized as impotent, ineffectual, innocuous. 
No one can doubt that if our social science teachers attracted a pub- 
lic following strong enough to threaten important vested interests, 
they would be promptly suppressed. A feeling of helplessness and 
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futility weighs heavily on some of our professors, and well it may, 
for there is discouraging evidence of the flunky role that they play 
in human affairs. For instance, almost all English and American 
economists since Adam Smith have argued against the tariff; 
in literally hundreds of books and articles—to what effect? Inter- 
national tariffs are the highest in a hundred years. Almost all 
economists, similarly, have seen that the war debts were uncollect- 
ible, have insisted since the very time of the Versailles Treaty that 
the debts be forgotten—to what effect? None whatever. Soci- 
ologists have often pointed out the disastrous consequences of the 
high birth rate in poverty-stricken rural communities; but Mont- 
gomery Ward catalogue advertisements of feminine hygiene have 
had more effect on the birth rate than all the learned treatises on 
population. Professors may make surveys, collect data, read 
scholarly papers at their meetings and publish them in their jour- 
nals for other professors to read; but important public policies are 
determined by economic interests, and not by professorial lucubra- 
tion. Even the New Deal, with its impressive academic facade, is 
mainly the work of “practical” men. 

It should not be surprising, then, that our social sciences have 
not attracted the exceptional ability that is needed. Low salaries, 
insecurity, the intellectual straight jacket—such conditions do not 
call for outstanding ability. The few American colleges and uni- 
versities that offer better conditions easily find able men, as do 
English and Scandinavian universities, where professors have more 
freedom and dignity, at any rate, than perhaps anywhere in 
America. American institutions will be able to secure social 
science professors of outstanding ability whenever they want them 
—whenever they make the conditions attractive to that kind of 
men. For the present, they doubtless get better than they have a 
right to expect, and in many cases better than they really want. 
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Democracy Enters College: A Study of the Rise and Decline of 
the Academic Lockstep, by R. L. Duffus. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1936. Pp. vii, 244. $1.50. 


This book is the result of a study made under the auspices of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. It 
was originally planned as a study of the unit system of admission, 
but since admission can not be divorced from the measurement of 
progress after admission, the author was forced to broaden the 
scope of the investigation. In its final form, the report consists 
of an historical survey of the relationship between the college 
and secondary schools, and a survey of present typical practices 
in admitting and advancing students toward the coveted degree. 

Wisely, the Carnegie Foundation chose a layman for the task 
it wished to have done. Mr. Duffus has shown himself not only 
thoroughly competent in a technical sense, but also in full sym- 
pathy with the broad ideals of higher education and free from pre- 
conceptions and “‘pet ideas” which might obscure from his vision 
worth-while attainments by whatever educational procedure. 
The value of the study is much enhanced both by the sympathetic 
spirit with which the problems of higher education are treated and 
the objectivity displayed in attempting to appraise the results of 
admission and advancement methods. 

One might wish that the spirit which prompted both this study 
and many of the experiments described in it, were in fact general 
in American higher education. That it is not needs no proving 
to any one connected with education at the collegiate level. Never- 
theless, there are more grounds for hope than at any time in the 
history of the country. We may be proud, as a nation, of our early 
enthusiasm for popular education, but glad now that the day 
is passing when all discussions of public policy can be solved by 
blithely imposing upon education the burden of furnishing the 
nation with individuals of such wisdom that they will never advo- 
cate policies which later turn out to be unwise. For several genera- 
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tions that has been our practice, yet strangely we seem to be 
more involved in difficulties now than at the outset. At last we are 
aroused and if discontent with the traditions in education is not as 
general as might be wished, still it is now so widespread that fun- 
damental reform is in prospect. 

Mr. Duffus traces, briefly but adequately, the transition in the 
task of the college from providing training for the ministry and 
culture for gentlemen of leisure to its present task of giving a 
wide variety of types of professional skill in addition to the trouble- 
some, self-imposed assignment of offering training for citizen- 
ship, whatever that may involve. As their task widened and as 
the numbers seeking higher education grew, the colleges and uni- 
versities sought to standardize their entering students by adopting 
the unit system of admission. Similarly, advancement was sup- 
posedly standardized by the course-grade-credit system. Both 
represent what Mr. Duffus calls the “time exposure” system of 
education. 

It is this system which increasing numbers of educators recog- 
nize as inadequate. Not only common-sense observation but 
newly developed measures of achievement show wide variation 
in the rate of student development. The time exposure system 
may still predominate, but it rests upon a dissolving foundation. 
On the other side, the colleges are beset with misgivings over the 
value of many of their traditional offerings. In the long run, the 
problem of what should be taught may be more baffling than 
how it should be taught or whether or not it has been taught, 
because it is less amenable to objective measurement. The ice 
jam of educational tradition has not broken, but it has cracked. 
In a dynamic world education is being forced to become equally 
dynamic. 

Ohio State University R. D. Patron 


Stanford University, the First Twenty-Five Years, by Orrin Leslie 
Elliott. Stanford University Press, 1937. Pp. xiii, 624. $3.00. 

Stanford Horizons. Selected Addresses, 1916-1936, by Ray 
Lyman Wilbur. Stanford University Press, 1936. Pp. x, 165. $2.00. 


The founding of Stanford University was an enterprise typical 
of our times. It arose out of the development of commerce 
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following the Civil War and the accumulation of wealth in the 
hands of persons anxious to use their wealth for the public benefit. 
As one of the first of its kind, Stanford no doubt gave great en- 
couragement to the endowment of other universities and educa- 
tional foundations. In kind of enterprise, however, it was not 
new, for the founding of educational institutions is and has al- 
ways been a favorite occupation of the American people. The 
founding of Stanford was special as regards size, ambitious aims, 
and the moving human circumstances attending its inception. 
Stanford was one of a number of such great enterprises. Not 
since the sixteenth century has there been, relatively speaking, 
such a wave of college building as has appeared in this country 
during the last fifty years, but of course conditions and purposes 
were widely different in the two ages. 

The isolation of Stanford made the enterprise stand out with 
great clarity. The fact that it was established in the glare of 
the newspaper press and face to face with the public, always 
disposed to view with a critical eye attempts to serve it in any 
way but its own, made the beginnings of Stanford the more strik- 
ing. Dr. Elliott’s book displays widespread and significant as- 
pects of American university growth in a place sufficiently apart 
for ready observation—tendencies, influences, and difficulties 
attending upon higher education from 1890 until the World 
War. For example, Stanford University emphasized the scientific 
and the practical, and in that matter was leading rather than 
following the spirit of the age. One sees in Dr. Elliott’s book 
many features and developments common to American university 
life during the period covered, such as the establishment of gradu- 
ate study, student self-government, maintenance of academic 
standards, assertion of academic freedom, liquor control in 
colleges and universities, and the support and development 
of faculties during periods when the funds of the institution were 
going into brick and stone. These matters are so general as to 
lend to Dr. Elliott’s specific record significance for the university 
world. 

One learns that during the period (and perhaps always) wealth 
to the rank and file of the academic body was a dream. The 
foundation provided for Stanford was so ample that the world, 
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not knowing the magnitude of the task, wondered at its size. 
What it did not know was that all foundations of the kind are 
inadequate and that it was soon to see endowments many times 
as great as that of Stanford. Stanford has never had flush times 
and has from the beginning had to struggle to make ends meet. 
It has before it now, as always, great, worthy, and important 
duties for which it lacks support. The Stanford story is made 
dramatic by noble purposes, by the famous suit of the United 
States government which threatened its existence, by the devastat- 
ing earthquake, and by a brave struggle all the way through to 
build well and to make progress. 

The history of the first twenty-five years of the life of Stanford 
University is narrated accurately, intimately, and well by Dr. 
Orrin Leslie Elliott, a man of excellent literary and learned 
culture. He was registrar of the university during the period 
he describes. The business of Stanford University has always 
been conveniently centered in the registrar’s office. As registrar 
Dr. Elliott was so placed as to be intimately acquainted with 
every event in the long history. He was so equipped by nature 
and education that he was able to comprehend what he saw pass- 
ing by, both in its special and its general significance. He records 
not the aims and acts of Senator and Mrs. Stanford and the wisdom 
and enterprise of David Starr Jordan only, but in some sense the 
higher culture of the Pacific Coast and of America. 

There was no lack of good advice and careful planning in the 
founding of Stanford University. Dr. Andrew D. White, General 
Francis A. Walker, Dr. Charles William Eliot, and others lent their 
counsels. Dr. Jordan was secured as first president largely through 
the instrumentality of Dr. White, and Dr. Jordan himself chose 
the first great faculty. Dr. Elliott’s history reveals the difficulties, 
mainly financial, encountered in securing, maintaining, and 
developing that faculty. It pictures Dr. Jordan with that most 
attractive kind of portraiture, daily life and normal action, and 
one emerges from the reading of the book with a deepened impres- 
sion of Dr. Jordan’s greatness—his personality, his humor, his 
patience, and his sheer ability. 

Out of the story there comes, somewhat unexpectedly, an im- 
pression of realism, a disposition to look facts in the face. Per- 
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haps that realistic quality has been intensified under the leader- 
ship of Stanford’s third president, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, whose 
recently published book, Stanford Horizons, conveys that im- 
pression above almost all others. Stanford Horizons is made up of 
thirty-one short addresses, most of them for commencements and 
all of an occasional character. Greatly afraid of sentimentality 
and yet full of sincerity and benevolence, Dr. Wilbur has im- 
portant things to say about science, about the preparation for 
living, about democracy, and about the necessity of using the mind. 
“Man,” he says, “is an ambulatory complex mass of closely united 
living units or cells which house the mind.... At times our educa- 
tional system has been used as if every mind was exactly the same 
as every other mind and had the same possibilities of growth and 
development. We have discovered that is a political conception, 
not a biological one.” Again he says, “Undoubtedly, much of 
what we call economic law is based upon mass human behavior.” 
“Men in the mass do not think—they merely feel.” “I can see no 
way to a new Renaissance except through the freeing of the human 
intelligence from undue emotion, superstition, habit, and tradition.” 
And again, “Education should lead to use of the brain in making 
decisions instead of allowing the glands and organs of the body 
to take first place.” 

Dr. Wilbur believes in the possibility of human progress through 
the use of mind, but he understands that the process is necessarily 
a slow one. Several times he expresses the hope that dependable 
facts in the field of the social sciences can be ascertained and used 
there as such facts have been ascertained and used in the field 
of the physical sciences. “The man,” he says, “who discovers 
some new arrangement of forces, some new fact in regard to chromo- 
somes, some fresh chemical combination, the cause of an obscure 
disease, has thereby become immortal, for his effort has added 
something which, if true, can not be lost to the human race.” 
“Actually discovery of a new fact puts us all forward and to an 
extent impossible to foresee. It would be interesting to compare 
the end results of a certain number of units of human energy used 
in one single investigation, compared to the immense volume of 
human energy which we find recorded in the Congressional Record 
of a single day!” Minds are no better than they have always been. 
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For example, “To confuse ‘getting on’ and /iving is a common 
American fault.” ‘There is no evidence that the human brain 
is any better now than it was in the days of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. We have no assurance that there is anybody in New York 
who is wiser than Solomon.” Moreover, the present times have 
their special demands for orderly thinking. “Civilization has not 
had time to consolidate the positions won against ignorance by 
science and scholarship. .... We havea civilization built up slowly 
through centuries and then, suddenly, expanded at a breath-taking 
rate..... We are almost supermen in handling nature. Our 
weakness is in the failure to use our minds as guides.” ‘There is 
a whole world of unkown facts,” he says, “‘which must be discovered 
and set in order to approximate in the field of human action the ad- 
vance made by the user of the slide rule in the physical world.” 
And he adds in another place, “I venture to suggest too that we 
vaguely sense that there are some great laws regarding mass 
human action that are fairly dependable and that they control 
us far more than we realize.” 

These quotations exemplify Dr. Wilbur’s carefully and plainly 
chiseled style, unaffected and yet aphoristic. Prevailingly, in- 
deed to a remarkable extent, Dr. Wilbur’s book is made up of 
succinctly stated judgments and conclusions. Almost no sentence 
in it fails to embody careful thought, the logic of fact. One idea 
with reference to the future of higher education is recurrent. 
Dr. Wilbur said of Stanford in his inaugural, “Its growth having 
almost reached the limit of its present endowment, it is necessary 
to choose its work and develop thoroughly its chosen fields in order 
to retain its present elements of strength..... We must decide 
how far we are justified in teaching subjects equally well taught 
in dozens of other places. . ... Too much beginning work is done 
in universities either as a chore or by advanced students, earnest 
but lacking that breadth of view essential in teaching the elements 
of any subject.” Again, in “Unshackled Universities,” a commence- 
ment address given at Western Reserve University, June 18, 
1931, he said, ““The junior college is a lifesaver for the American 
university. It offers the chance for the university to get on top of 
the educational system instead of being engulfed in it and ham- 
pered by mass necessities.” Something in this direction has been 
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accomplished at Stanford, and one hears in Dr. Wilbur’s plain 
words a prophecy of what, in the light of present circumstances, 
may sooner or later have to be done by the greater institutions 
of our country. 


Stanford University Haroin Craic 


A College Looks at Its Program, by the Muskingum College Fac- 
ulty. New Concord, O.: Muskingum College, 1936-1937. Pp. 326. 
$3.00. 


Some years ago it was my good fortune to make a two-day visit 
to Muskingum College. I was tremendously impressed with the 
vitality of the educational program. I found there an alert and 
united faculty engaged in the continuous study of their individual 
and collective problems. The interest and enthusiasm of the 
faculty in the problems of the College were reflected in the 
thoroughgoing way in which the students went about their 
business. 

The visit impressed upon me the significance of the scientific 
principle known as cause and effect. While I was making a study 
of the effects I soon discovered that the cause was Dean R. W. 
Ogan, a man thoroughly trained to seek out and to find the 
salient features of college administration, who was continuously 
practicing his profession. He was the director of a continuous 
survey of the college in many of its phases of work, but along 
with the survey he and his colleagues were engaged in numerous 
definite and more or less controlled experimental studies. To 
round out the picture he was seeking the guidance and criticism 
of men not members of the faculty who might take a more ob- 
jective view of the work that was being done. I refer particularly 
to Professor Ralph W. Tyler of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search at the Ohio State University, who over a period of several 
years frequently visited the campus in the capacity of Research 
Counselor. 

During the intervening years Dean Ogan and members of the 
faculty addressed themselves critically to the concepts under- 
lying the faculty activities; to selected types of experimental 
study and of tests and testing; to the aims and objectives of 
the college as a whole and of a number of the divisions within 
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the curriculum; to the philosophy of curriculum building and 
the methods of curriculum supervision; to selected and specific 
phases of character education eventuating in the building of a 
character test on the college level; and to various areas of college 
administration, especially those dealing with job analysis, resi- 
dence distribution, grading practices, including the standardiza- 
tion of semester grades and the problem of social regulation. 

A Faculty News Letter was inaugurated which occasionally set 
forth the progress of the several studies and became a vital guide 
to administrative and teaching technique. 

The book which now appears is in a sense a consummation 
of outstanding features of this interesting and complicated labo- 
ratory work. It is a report of first-class significance not only 
because of principles and techniques which have been developed 
and have been put to the test in one progressive college but be- 
cause it demonstrates a method of procedure which can be put 
into practice in any college which has leadership of sufficient in- 
sight and energy and can command the enthusiastic support of a 
group of like-minded workers. The book will be an inspiration 
and a guide, I feel sure, in many of the colleges of our country. 


Association of American Colleges Rosert L. Ketty 


Publications Received 


Cole, William E. and Crowe, Hugh P., Recent Trends in Rural 
Planning. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. Pp. 565. $3.50. 

Douglas, H. R., Secondary Education for Youth in Modern 
America. Washington: American Council on Education, 1937. Pp. 
137. $1.00. 

Gideonse, Harry D., The Higher Learning in a Democracy. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1937. Pp. 34. $1.00. 

MacDonald, John H., Office Management. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1937. Pp. 600. $5.00. 

Mohrhardt, Foster E., 4 List of Books for Funior College Li- 
hg Chicago: American Library Association, 1937. Pp. 378. 
3.00, 


COMMUNICATIONS 


This somewhat lengthy correspondence with a member of pro- 
fessorial rank is published for the information of the membership 
because the question at issue is so frequently raised. 


November 17, 1936 
My dear Mr. Himstead: 


I have before me the fourth notice that I have not paid my dues 
for 1936. The other notices are also collected before me and they 
have all been awaiting action throughout the year. The reason 
that I have not replied to them is that I really did not know what 
tosay. It has not been a case of carelessness. 

On Janaury 1, 1936, I wrote to the officers of the Association 
and protested against the admission to membership of Professor 

whose name had appeared on the list for approval or re- 
jection. I specified the reasons why I objected and offered to 
give any evidence that might be required. This protest was 
apparently ignored.... 

...+ I did not like it at all that some action was not taken. I 
assumed that the expense to which the Association goes in printing 
these names of prospective candidates is for some real purpose. If no 
attention is to be paid to the objections of members, there is no 
reason why the list should be printed. 

So keenly did I feel this that I did not renew my membership 
for the year 1936. I still do not know what to do. I am proud 
of the Association as a whole, and greatly interested in the work 
which it is doing. I feel that it is a great organization. But the 
fact remains, I do not want to belong to an organization which 
will take in just any kind of character, particularly over the ob- 
jection of its members. 

I am sorry that I have been considered a member for the past 
year. I would have preferred to have my name removed from the 
ist. However, your recent communication has put a different 
light on the matter. During this year I have been og ste | the 
Bulletin. 1 certainly want to pay for it. I had not thought of 
that item. If you will let me know the cost of the Bulletin for the 
year I shall at once send you a check for that amount, even if it 
amounts to the full yearly dues. But I prefer to have that counted 
as for the Bulletin and not as payment of dues. 

As for the future, I do not know what to say. I want very much 
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to belong to your fine organization and to work with you. But 
I can hardly feel like continuing my membership under the present 
circumstances. 

If you can find time to do so, I would be glad to be informed 
about your policy of accepting members against whom objections 
have been raised. If it is your policy to print a list of candidates 
ostensibly for the approval or disapproval of the members, but 
to pay no attention to such objections; or if it is your policy to 
admit members against whom accusations of dishonesty, untruth- 
fulness, or other serious shortcomings have been proven; and if 
it is to be your practice to consider such objections to be merely 
personal matters due to the dislikes of those who make them, 
then I can not see my way clear to continue as a member. If 
such is the case, please drop my name from the list. 

You may be interested in learning what my relations are with the 
local chapter. I have explained the situation to them and have in- 
sisted that I am no longer a member. I once made a motion, 
calling upon the chapter to file a protest with the national com- 
mittee over their action in ignoring my objection. But they were 
all younger members than myself and only one or two of them 
had any personal information about the events which had happened 
here years ago. After some discussion, I withdrew my motion. 
The chapter has insisted that I should still be considered a member. 
I have been working with them consistently. Even this very 
evening, I gave a report on an assigned topic at our monthly 
meeting. I have assured them that whatever my relationships 
with the national may be, I shall always be glad to work with them 
in at least an unofficial way. Naturally, if I do break completely 
with the Association, I shall cease to attend the meetings, but 
from the outside I shall give what help I can. 

It is quite possible that my reactions are not wise. I may be 
acting in a foolish way. But my convictions are so strong that I 
could not let this matter slip without any expression and retain 
any respect for myself. I hope that in some way I shall be able 
to see my way clear to continue as a member. 
Sincerely, 


November 27, 1936 


Dear Professor____: 

I want to thank you for writing me so frankly as you did in 
your letter of November 17. 

I have gone over the file of correspondence between you and 
the officers of this Association concerning Professor ———— and 
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our protest to his election, and I find that the facts are as you 
stated them. 

The problem you raise is one of our many unsolved problems. 
We have no desire to admit to membership professors against 
whom serious accusations have been proved, and I am sure you 
will agree that such accusations should be proved. If we did not 
follow this policy ourselves, we should have no right to insist 
that college administrators follow it. It is the matter of proof 
that presents the difficulty in these cases where some of our mem- 
bers object to nominees. In our dealings with college adminis- 
trators, we insist on due process which means or may mean a 
hearing and an opportunity for both sides to present evidence. 
With our limited budget, we can not undertake investigations 
of the type which would be necessary to pass judgment on the 
nominee’s ‘professional qualifications and personal integrity. It 
has, therefore, perforce been the policy of this Association to 
consider objections only in reference to technical eligibility. For 
this reason, the following statement precedes each list of ““Nomi- 
nations for Membership” in the Bu/dletin: 


The primary purpose of this provision is to bring to the 
attention of the Committee any question concerning the 
technical eligibility of nominees under the provisions of 
the Constitution affecting membership... . 


The Association in adopting this policy proceeds on the assump- 
tion that membership on a faculty of an accredited institution is 
reasonable proof of professional integrity. I am fully aware 
that this presumption does not always square with the facts, 
but how can we safely individualize the procedure? As a general 
rule, how are we to know, without conducting searching investi- 
gations, that the objections are valid and not unfair to the nomi- 
nee? Doubtless the present policy admits some men who are un- 
worthy of membership in our Association. Our hope in such 
cases is that the ideals of the Association will prove to be a whole- 
some influence. 

I should be very glad to have you submit suggestions as to how 
we should deal with this delicate problem. Perhaps it will be 
possible for you to attend the annual meeting and present your 
viewpoint in person either to the Council or to the annual meeting. 
In the meantime, I sincerely hope that you will continue your 
membership in the Association. We can not afford to lose the 
support of one who is so genuinely interested as yourself. 


Very cordially yours, 
Ratpu E. Himsteap, General Secretary 
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December 2, 1936 


My dear Professor : 


I want to add my word to the letter to you of November 27 
from our secretary, Dr. R. E. Himstead. It is not that the Com- 
mittee on Membership pays no attention to objections raised 
against nominees but rather the difficulty of making investiga- 
tion on the spot because of the limited income of the Association. 
We could and possibly should do more if funds were at our dis- 
posal, although you must admit the presumption that faults of 
character not great enough to eliminate a colleague from his or 
her position on the faculty of a recognized school should probably 
not be great enough to eliminate him from membership in our 
Association. 

I want to join my word with that of Dr. Himstead in urging 
you to continue your membership and your moral support in the 
aims of the Association. We need both. Surely no institution 
depending on man is without fault and mistakes, but I think our 
Association has a far longer list on the credit side. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. J. Carson, President 


January 5, 1937 


Dear Mr. Himstead: 
Your letter of November 27 was _ enlightening in many 
a 


ways. For one thing, I had never realized how plainly the state- 
ment which precedes the list of nominees limits the consideration 
to technical eligibility. To be sure, it implies other considera- 
tions. I still think there should he a change of procedure some- 
where. Perhaps it would be better to omit the word “primary” 
from this statement. If it is left there, I believe at least some 
attention should be paid to protests which are sent in as mine 
was. Perhaps the burden of proof should be put on the accuser. 
But enough of that. As you explain the situation, I see no reason 
why I should refuse to continue my membership in the Associa- 
_ I am enclosing a check for two years’ dues—last year and 
this. 
I hope to have a long and pleasant relationship. 
Sincerely, 


(S) 


SCC 
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January 12, 1937 
Dear Professor : 

Thank you very much for your kind note of January 5. With 
reference to protests to nominees for membership in the Associa- 
tion, I am sending a copy of your letter to the members of our 
Committee on Admissions and to the officers of the Association. 
Your suggestions are greatly appreciated. 

Thanks also for your check for $8.00 in payment of your dues 
for last and this year. I am very happy that we are to have your 
continued support as a member of the Association. 

Very cordially yours, 


Ratpu E. Himsteap, General Secretary 


Members are invited to submit correspondence for this depart- 
ment, addressing it to the office of the Association at 744 Fackson 
Place, N. W., Washington, D.C. Future issues will include such 
letters in addition to any of particular interest which are received in 
the course of regular Association business. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


“Red Rider” Repealed by Congress 


A victory for academic freedom was won when Congress passed 
and the President signed on May 28 the bill! to repeal the so- 
called “Red Rider” limiting freedom of teaching in the public 
schools of the District of Columbia. It is an example that those 
legislative bodies which have passed Teachers’ Oath and kindred 
legislation may well emulate. 

The “Red Rider” was attached to the District’s 1935 appro- 
priation bill and provided that ‘“‘no part of any appropriation for 
the public schools shall be available for the payment of the salary 
of any person teaching or advocating communism.” As a result, 
every teacher and school employee in the District of Columbia 
who was in receipt of these funds was compelled, prior to the re- 
ceipt of salary each month, to sign a statement swearing he had 
obeyed the law. It was impossible even to mention or discuss 
communism and caused embarrassment not only to teachers but 
also to their students. The adverse effect on school morale in the 
District was immediate and marked. 

Information concerning this Association’s opposition to Teachers’ 
Oath legislation, as evidenced in the report of Committee B 
on Freedom of Speech, which was officially adopted by the last 
annual meeting, was made available to those interested. Other 
educational organizations and civic groups also voiced their 
objections. Soon a move to repeal the rider was started and, 
after a year of effort during which some members of Congress 
would have deleted the word “teach,” but not “advocate,” the 
national legislature finally voted its repeal, which became law with 
the President’s signature on May 28, 1937. 

This action by the Congress and the President should be most 
encouraging to educators and all others who believe that freedom 
of speech, academic and otherwise, is essential to democracy. 


1 Public No. 119, 75th Cong., 1st sess., 1937. 
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President Angell Joins NBC 


James Rowland Angell, retiring president of Yale University, 
has accepted the position of educational counselor to the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. Dr. Franklin Dunham, educational 
director of NBC, will work in cooperation with Dr. Angell. 
In accepting the position, Dr. Angell said, “I am accept- 
ing the invitation with great enthusiasm and in the hope that the 
opportunity given me will allow me to render a real public service. 
The educational possibilities of radio are but just beginning to be 
fully appreciated and I trust I can make some small contribution 
to increasing its significance for young and old alike.” (Education 
by Radio, Volume VII, Number 9, September, 1937.) 


Dates of Meetings 


Four regional conferences are being planned by the Association 
of American Colleges as follows: 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York, October 22-23. 

Occidental College, Los Angeles, California, October 29-30. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, November 1-2. 

Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Alabama, November 4-5. 

Dr. James L. McConaughy, President of the Association, has 
invited the American Association of University Professors to 
cooperate in presenting the programs. The preliminary program 
of the northeastern conference to be held at Vassar College has 
been issued and includes the following subjects: The College and 
Fine Arts, the Survey Type of Course, Academic Freedom and 
Tenure, the College Library, Psychiatric Service in the College, 
and College Fraternities. In each of these there will be discussion 
following prepared addresses. Of particular interest to our mem- 
bership will be the addresses on academic freedom and tenure 
by President Henry M. Wriston of Brown University and Pro- 
fessor S. H. Slichter of Harvard University and Vice-President of 
our Association. 

Invitations have been issued to nearby chapters to attend this 
conference with a tentative plan to hold a special session for 
our members on Friday afternoon, October 22, at five-thirty 
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preceding a buffet supper and the evening session on academic 
freedom and tenure. 


Association of American Medical Colleges, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, October 25-27, 1937. 

Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, Washing- 
ton, D. C., November 14-17, 1937; Willard Hotel. 

National Council of Teachers of English, Buffalo, New York, 
November 25-27, 1937. 

Second National Conference on Educational Broadcasting in 
the United States, Chicago, Illinois, November 29-December 1, 
1937; Drake Hotel. 

American Education Week will be observed November 7-13, 
1937. The observance is sponsored jointly by the National Edu- 
cation Association, the United States Office of Education, and the 
American Legion. 


Contributors 


James R. AnceE tt is Educational Counselor to the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. He was formerly 
President of Yale University. 


Tuomas N. Barrows holds the position of Dean of 
Lawrence College. 


Joun Dewey is Professor Emeritus of Philosophy at 
Columbia University. 


Joun Ise is Professor of Economics at the University of 
Kansas. 


Atvin S. Jounson, former Associate Editor of the En- 
cyclopedia of the Social Sciences, is Director of the 
New School for Social Research. 


EDITORIAL 


Beginning with this academic year, the responsibility for the 
editing of the Bu/l/etin is in new hands. This change was made 
necessary by the retirement of Dr. H. W. Tyler, who held the 
position of Editor since January 1, 1934. Prior to that time, he 
had served the Association as General Secretary for seventeen years. 

The membership will note that this issue of the Budletin marks 
certain changes over the previous issues. These changes have 
been inaugurated only after careful consideration by a special 
committee appointed by the Council of many suggestions received 
from interested members. We have a new format and a new 
cover. New departments have been added and others dropped 
or limited in the space heretofore occupied. Where former 
departments are retained without substantial change in scope or 
content, some rearrangement in presentation has frequently been 
adopted. 

The major changes may be summarized as follows: 

(1) Original articles of a professional nature will be printed 
when available and when space limitations permit. These ar- 
ticles will be solicited from college and university teachers who 
have demonstrated their understanding of the aspirations and 
problems of the profession and of the Association. While these 
papers must necessarily be as brief as possible, we expect never- 
theless to accord the authors sufficient scope for an adequate 
presentation of their views. 

This month, in lieu of an article, we are reprinting the report 
of the Association’s first Committee on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure. This report was formulated by a group of distinguished 
men whose standing in the profession is unquestioned. The 
philosophy set forth in this report is with a very few minor excep- 
tions the philosophy of the Association today. We hope that all of 
our members will read or reread it with care and perhaps discuss 
it in chapter meetings. We also suggest that it be brought to the 
attention of non-member colleagues, who may be uninformed or 
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misinformed as to the Association’s ideals, particularly with refer- 
ence to academic freedom and tenure. 

(2) A communication department is planned for future issues. 
Although we can not undertake to publish every letter received, 
we shall, in so far as our resources allow, include significant com- 
munications which we feel will be of general interest to our mem- 
bers and the profession at large. While the primary purpose of the 
Bulletin is to inform our members of the Association’s work, we 
hope in this department and in others to make it also somewhat of 
a forum for free discussion of Association policies and professional 
issues. 

(3) Reprints of educational discussions from published sources 
will be continued in our pages when they promise to be of genuine 
interest to the professoriate. In order to make available the 
necessary space to expand those departments which are of more 
immediate concern to the membership, we are discontinuing 
“Notes from Periodicals.” We regret doing this, for many of our 
members have read these items with interest. The revenue 
available for the Bulletin is limited, however, and, if certain 
changes desired by the Council and a considerable number of our 
members are to be instituted at this time, it is imperative that 
printing costs be kept as low as possible. In this connection, we 
should like to point out that the price of paper has greatly ad- 
vanced recently, so much so, in fact, that further advances will 
prove embarrassing to us in our efforts to maintain the standard 
of printing already adopted. There is also the factor of increases 
in wages which enters into printing costs. 

(4) More Association news will be published in the future than 
has heretofore been the practice. We plan to emphasize reports 
of regional and chapter activities throughout the country. The 
officers and members of these groups are urged to make available 
accounts of meetings and other accomplishments of the Asso- 
ciation, so that all readers of the Bulletin may have the benefit 
of this information. 

Some of our members have suggested that we should seek to 
make of the Bulletin a general publication of higher education. 
This suggestion overlooks certain very practical considerations. 
The publication of the Bulletin is not an enterprise separate and 
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distinct from the other work of the Association, but is on the con- 
trary part and parcel of that work. This salient fact makes cer- 
tain inherent limitations on its nature and scope quite obvious. 
To attempt to make of it a general publication of higher education 
would necessitate either greatly enlarging it, which the Associa- 
tion’s present resources do not permit, or else dropping or greatly 
limiting those departments which carry reports of the Association’s 
work and activities. Such changes do not seem wise. Within 
the indicated limitations, we hope with your suggestions and 
support to publish a Bu/letin that will continue to inform and en- 
lighten our readers and perhaps create a new or renewed in- 
terest in the high purposes of this Association. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to a// college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions, including graduate assistants and in- 
structors. The list of eligible institutions is based primarily on the 
accredited list of the regional accrediting agencies subject to modi- 
fication by action of the Association. Election to membership is 
by the Committee on Admissions following nomination by three 
present members of the Association who need not be on the faculty 
of the same institution as the nominee. Election can not take 
place until thirty days after the nomination is published in the 
Bulletin. Nomination forms may be procured from chapter 
officers or by writing to the General Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The classes and conditions of membership in this Association as 
provided by the present Constitution, By-Laws, and regula- 
tions are as follows: 


(a) Active. To become an Active member, it is necessary to 
hold, and to have held for three years, a position of teaching or re- 
search with the rank of instructor or higher in an eligible institu- 
tion. Dues are $4.00 per year, including subscription to the 
Bulletin. 


(b) unior. Junior membership is open to two classes: per- 
sons who are, or within the past five years have been, graduate 
students in eligible institutions, or persons now teaching in eligible 
institutions who are qualified for nomination as Active members ex- 
cept in length of service. Dues are $3.00 per year, including sub- 
scription to the Bulletin. 

(c) Associate. Associate members include members who, ceas- 
ing to be eligible for Active or Junior membership, are transferred 
to the Associate list with the approval of the Council. Dues are 
$3.00 per year, including subscription to the Bulletin. 

(d) Emeritus. Any active member retiring for age from a posi- 
tion in teaching or research may be transferred, at his own request 
and with the approval of the Council to Emeritus membership, 


— 
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which allows exemption from dues, with receipt, if desired, of the 
Bulletin at $1.00 per year. 

(e) Life Membership. The Treasurer is authorized by the 
Council to receive applications from Active and Associate members 
for Life membership, the amount to be determined in each case on 
an actuarial basis. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 217 nominations for Active Membership and 
46 nominations for Junior Membership are printed as provided 
by the Constitution. In accordance with action by the Council, 
objections to any nominee may be addressed to the General Secre- 
tary, who will in turn transmit them for the consideration of the 
Committee on Admissions if received within thirty days after 
this publication. The Council of the Association has ruled that 
the primary purpose of this provision for protests is to bring to 
the attention of the committee any question concerning the tech- 
nical eligibility of the nominee for membership as provided in the 
Constitution. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of Professors Ella Lonn, 
Goucher College, Chairman; H. L. Crosby, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; B. W. Kunkel, Lafayette College; A. Richards, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma; W. O. Sypherd, University of Delaware; and 
F. J. Tschan, Pennsylvania State College. 


Active 


Helen S. Adams (Mathematics), Hunter 

Spencer D. Albright, Jr. (Political Science), Arkansas 

Alton L, Alderman (Zoology), Oregon 

Diana W. Anderson (Physical Education), California (Los Angeles) 
Evan E. Anderson (Speech), Gustavus-Adolphus 

A. Neil Annas (Music), Illinois State Teachers (Northern) 

J. Howell Atwood (Sociology), Knox 

Willis N. Baer (Economics, Business Administration), John B. Stetson 
Oscar T. Barck, Jr. (History), Syracuse 

Beatrice L. Barker (French, German), New Jersey State Teachers (Trenton) 
Kenneth G. Bartlett (Speech), Syracuse 

Zilpha C. Battey (Home Economics), Arkansas 

R. E. Bayne (History), Oklahoma State Teachers (Southeastern) 
Harriet Beale (Literature), Minnesota State Teachers (Mankato) 
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William T. Beauchamp (English), Knox 
John A. Beckwith (English), Idaho 
Harald Bergerson (Political Science), Idaho 
Ethel G. Berl (Education), Hunter 
Lorena Bixby (English), Idaho 
Gladys R. Biklé (English), Syracuse 
Marion T. Bird (Mathematics), Utah State Agricultural 
Harry S. Blackiston (German, English), Stowe Teachers 
Fred P. Blair (Mathematics), Stowe Teachers 
Weston Blaser (Botany), Temple 
Jesse A. Bond (Education), California (Los Angeles) 

Henry R. Brahana (Mathematics), Illinois 

Samuel J. Branch (Philosophy, Education, Sociology), Stowe Teachers 
Claude H. Brown (Law), Oregon 

Susie P. Brown (French), Shorter 

Sibyl Browne (Fine Arts), New Jersey State Teachers (Newark) 
Joseph Brunet (French), Florida 
Percy P. Burns (English), Howard (Alabama) 

Roy J. Burroughs (Economics), Michigan State 

Edith Cappel (German), Hunter 
Loula Caraher (Mathematics), Arkansas State Teachers (Conway) 
Armando R. Carli (English, Education), Canisius 
G. Lewis Chandler (English), Morehouse 
Bessie S. Clark (History), New Jersey State Teachers (Trenton) 
Clyde L. Clark (French, Spanish), Butler 
John A. Clark (English), Michigan State 
John S. Cleland (Economics), Monmouth 
James M. Cline (English), California (Berkeley) 

William E. Cole (Sociology), Tennessee 
Sarah E. Coleman (Spanish), Knox 
Robert F. Collins (Geology), Smith 
Carleton S. Coon (Anthropology), Harvard 
Delmar C. Cooper (Cytogenetics), Wisconsin 
Lennie Copeland (Mathematics), Wellesley 
Grace A. Craff (English), Hunter 
Hartley W. Cross (Economics), Springfield 
George M. Curtis (Surgery), Ohio State 
Fred E. D’Amour (Physiology), Denver 
William J. Davison (Physical Education), Syracuse 
Cameron D. Day (Biology), Westminster 
Fred H. Denker (Music), Kent State 

Genevieve A. Dennis (Education), Arkansas 

Sirarpie der Nersessian (Art), Wellesley 

Robert C. Dickson (English), City (New York) 

Thomas W. Dickson (Latin), Syracuse 
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Thomas C. Donnelly (Political Science), New Mexico 
Joseph Doob (Mathematics), Illinois 

Thomas E. Drake (History), Haverford 

W. E. Burghardt DuBois (Sociology), Atlanta 
Miles D. Dunlap (Sociology), Georgia 

Albert I. Elkus (Music), California (Berkeley) 
Frederic Ewen (English), Brooklyn 

Oscar G. Fitzhugh (Physiology, Pharmacology), Vermont 

Charles S. Foster (English), Minnesota State Teachers (Mankato) 

Oren E. Frazee (Biology), Wisconsin State Teachers (LaCrosse) 

Allen W. Freeman (Public Health), Johns Hopkins 

Clarence L. Furrow (Biology), Knox 

Iva C. Gardner (Psychology), Baylor 

Harve C. Geiger (Education, Psychology), Coe 

Russell T. Gregg (Education), Syracuse 

Ross J. Griffeth (Religion), Butler 

Leah N. Guthrie (Art, Music), Stowe Teachers 

Thomas B. Haber (English), Ohio State 

C. Grove Haines (History), Syracuse 

Ada R. Hall (Physiology), Wellesley 

Edith Hamilton (Rhetoric), Wellesley 

Christopher Hamre (Zoology), Hawaii 

Raymond W. Hanson (Physical Education), Illinois State Teachers (Western) 
H. Grady Harlan (Music), Texas State Teachers (Southwest) 

Joseph Haroutunian (Biblical History), Wellesley 

Virginia D. Harrington (History), Brooklyn 

Ruth M. Harris (Administration), Stowe Teachers 

James A. Harrison (Bacteriology), Temple 

Maurice I. Hart (Government), Fordham 

Simeon T. Hart (Engineering), Syracuse 

Blanche Hayes (English), Stowe Teachers 

Isabelle Hazen (Latin), Kent State 

Charles Heinroth (Music), City (New York) 

Caroline Heminway (Geology), Smith 

Mack T. Henderson (Psychology), Knox 

John H. Henika (Mechanical Engineering), Georgia School of Technology 
Bernice Hensler (Music), Baylor 

Bernard Heyl (Art), Wellesley 

Carl H. Holmberg (Civil Engineering), Tufts 

G. Glenn Holmes (Economics), Albany (Oregon) 

Robert D. Horn (English), Oregon 

Francis E. Hyslop, Jr. (Art), Pennsylvania State 

Arthur E. James (Chemistry), Temple 

Helen Jameson (Physical Education), Minnesota State Teachers (Mankato) 
Lillian D. Jaros (German), Hunter 
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Margaret Jeffrey (German), Wellesley 

Mary P. Jesse (Education), Missouri 

J. R. Johnson (History, Political Science), Nebraska State Teachers (Wayne) 
Archie N. Jones (Music), Idaho 

Edward A. Jones (French), Morehouse 

Helen W. Kaan (Zoology), Wellesley 

Norman M. Kastler (Economics, Sociology), Wisconsin 

Maurice F. Keen (Biology), Temple 

Clara Kemler (Education), Akron 

Charles R. Kennedy (Surgery), Nebraska 

Sadie T. Kent (Library Science, Missouri State Teachers (Southeast) 
Jerome G. Kerwin (Political Science), Chicago 

Aden King (Chemistry), Syracuse 

Albert C. Krueger (Physics), Westminster 

Alice M. Labouisse (History), Tulane 

Paul E. Laird (Chemistry), Oklahoma State Teachers (Southeastern) 
William H. Leary (Law), Utah 

Richard Ledgerwood (Psychology), Oklahoma State Teachers (Southeastern) 
Arthur J. Lewis (Mathematics), Denver 

Rudolph D. Lindquist (Administration), Ohio State 

Percy M. Linebaugh (Music), Susquehanna 

Laura H. Loomis (English), Wellesley 

Helen H. Love (Latin), Hunter 

V. J. McGill (Education), Hunter 

Grace MacLeod (Home Economics), Columbia 

Colin A. McPheeters (Education, Psychology), Westminster 

Edith B. Mallory (Psychology), Wellesley 

Elsie M. Maxwell (Home Economics), Idaho 

Gertrude Meek (History), Mississippi Woman’s 

Hubert Meurer (Economics and Sociology), St. John’s (New York) 
George J. Miller (Geography), Minnesota State Teachers (Mankato) 
Albert B. Morris (History), Minnesota State Teachers (Mankato) 
Irene Morris (Social Work), St. Louis 

H. Vail Motter (English), Wellesley 

Hermann R. Muelder (History, Government), Knox 

James W. Myers (Social Studies), Stowe Teachers 

Louis M. Myers (English), Idaho 

Samuel M. Nabrit (Biology), Atlanta 

Maurice J. Nelson (Industrial Arts), Minnesota State Teachers (Mankato) 
Emory H. Niles (Law), Maryland 

Arwood Northby (Education), Buffalo 

C. L. Odom (Psychology), Centenary 

Graeme O’Geran (Economics), Syracuse 

B. John Olli (German), City (New York) 

William D. Paden (English), Kansas 
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Mathilde M. Parlett (English), Shorter 

John C, Patterson (History), Westminster 

Arnold Perstein (Public Speaking), California (Berkeley) 
Maynard E. Pirsig (Law), Minnesota 

Domis Pluggé (Speech, Dramatics), Hunter 

Robert C. Pooley (English), Wisconsin 

Margaret Powell (Classics), Franklin 

Roy A. Price (Political Science, Education), Syracuse 

Lexro B. Prillaman (Speech), Albany (Oregon) 

Thomas H. Quigley (Education), Georgia School of Technology 
William B. Redmond (Biology), Emory 

Jeremiah B. Reeves (English), Westminster 

Nathan Reich (Economics), Hunter 

Willoughby P. Richardson (Hygiene), City (New York) 
Traugott Richter (English), Augustana 

Mabel M. Ritti (Physiology, Hygiene), Hunter 

Percy A. Robert (Sociology), Catholic University of America 
LeRoy J. Robertson (Music), Brigham Young 

Madeline Robinton (History), Brooklyn 

Elizabeth G. Rodgers (Physical Education), Wisconsin State Teachers (LaCrosse) 
Raymond W. Root (Physiology), City (New York) 

William C. Root (Chemistry), Bowdoin 

John F. Ross (English), California (Berkeley) 

Dominic de la Salandra (History), Duquesne 

Arthur M. Sampley (English), Texas State Teachers (North) 
Chester E. Satterfield (English), Kent State 

Henry Scheffé (Mathematics), Wisconsin 

Gertrude K. Schlesinger (Education), Hunter 

Lester L. Schuldt (English), Idaho 

Bessie A. Shemin (Physical Education), Hunter 

Olivia Smenner (Home Economics), Arkansas 

Stephen E. Smith (Education), Sam Houston State Teachers 

O. W. Snarr (Education), Minnesota State Teachers (Mankato) 
Frank M. Snowden, Jr. (Classics), Spelman 

Hurford E. Stone (Sociology, Economics), California (Los Angeles) 
Carl W. Strow (Sociology), Oklahoma State Teachers (Eastern) 
George B. Sweazey (Mathematics), Westminster 

Louis B. Teeter (English), Johns Hopkins 

Louis P. Thorpe (Education), Southern California 

Joseph R. Toven (Spanish), New York 

W. J. Trjitzinsky (Mathematics), Illinois 

Vivian Turner (Speech), Kent State 

George A. Underwood (Romance Languages), North Carolina Woman’s 
Charles H. Van Duzer (History), Duquesne 

Dean E. Walker (Church History), Butler 
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Paul Walter, Jr. (Sociology), New Mexico 

Frank E. Ward (English), Macalester 

Victor M. Watts (Horticulture), Arkansas 

Otis M. Weigle (Chemistry), Westminster 

Joseph Weil (Electrical Engineering), Florida 

Eva G. Weir (English), Idaho 

Weldon Welfling (Economics), Duke 

David McK. White (English), Brooklyn 

Pauline White (English), Franklin 

William R. White (Education), Pennsylvania State 
Ernest Wiesle (Education, Psychology), Springfield 
Clayda J. Williams (Physical Education), Stowe Teachers 
Henry L. Wilson (English), Idaho 

Marjory F. Wilson (Music), South Dakota 

Pearl C. Wilson (Greek), Hunter 

Henry M. Woodburn (Chemistry), Buffalo 

Dorothy J. Woodland (Chemistry), Wellesley 

Harold G. Worman (Histology, Pathology), Minnesota 
Elizabeth Wright (English), Swarthmore 

Frank Young (Educational Administration), Texas State Teachers (East) 
Carle C. Zimmerman (Sociology), Harvard 

Eva T. Zuckerman (Physical Education), Hunter 

Romeo M. Zulauf (Economics), Illinois State Teachers (Northern) 


Junior 


Warren Ambrose (Mathematics), Illinois 

Carl J. Blomfield (Geology, Geography), Oklahoma State Teachers (Southeastern) 
Marcus G. Brown (French), Florida 

Arthur C. Bunce (Economics), Iowa State 

Milton C. Cummings (Mathematics), New York State Normal (Brockport) 
J. Periam Danton (Bibliography), Temple 

Edward Del Dosso (Art), New Mexico 

Rutherford E. Delmage (English), Tennessee 

Eugene Deveraux (Music), Washington State 

Dorothy Dumble (English), Istanbul Woman’s 

Samuel Eppstein (Chemistry), Illinois 

Alexander G. Filker (Chemistry), Albany (Oregon) 

William E. Folz (Business Administration), Idaho 

John Foskett (Sociology), Idaho 

J. Frank Hall (Dentistry), Medical College of Virginia 

H. Paul Hallowell (Military Science, Tactics), New Mexico State 

Paul R. Halmos (Mathematics), Illinois 

Leigh B. Hanes (English), Hollins 

Edward Y. Hartshorne (Sociology), Harvard 
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Laura Hill (Primary Education), Kent State 

Codman Hislop (English), Union (New York) 

George D. Hocking (Romance Languages), Johns Hopkins 
Mavis Holmes (History), Franklin 

M. Keith Humble (Industrial Education), Missouri 

Ernest Jacob (Chemistry), Louisiana State 

Evert J. Larson (Zoology), Temple 

Frank J. Manheim (History), Union (New York) 

Howard E. Merity (Education), Seton Hall 

Leo T. Murray (Biology), Baylor 

Nathaniel L. Nathanson (Law), Northwestern 

Gifford P. Orwen (French, Italian), Cornell 

Thelma H. Pearson (Home Economics), Iowa State 

Ruth A. Putman (English), Akron 

John McL. Ross (Speech, Dramatics), Spelman 

Dorothy Scott (Home Economics), Kent State 

Harold Seashore (Psychology), Springfield 

Katherine E. Shank (English, Speech), Southern California 
Grace B. Sherrer (English), Kent State 

John F. Sollers (Dramatics), Idaho 

Ernest W. Talbert (English), Idaho 

George V. Tchirkow (Economic Geography), Duquesne 
James C. Thomson (Chemistry), Columbia 

Charles S. Thornton (Biology), Kenyon 

George F. Totten (Speech), Oklahoma State Teachers (Southeastern) 
Warner A. Wick (Philosophy), Cencral Y. M. C. A. 

Jean Wright (French), Richmond 


Members Elected 


The Committee on Admissions announces the election of 369 
Active and 77 Junior members as follows: 


Active 


University of Akron, Udo Albrecht, Sarah D. Dreisbach; University of 
Alabama, Eric Rodgers, Robert M. Wallace; University of Arizona, Frances 
Eberling; Arkansas State Teachers College (Conway), G. Dan Estes; Bard 
College, Louis Corti, Francis M. Summers; Baylor University, Hardy A. 
Kemp; Bethany College (Kansas), Lillian Thomsen; Brooklyn College, Clara 
O. Blake, Jeanette H. Eilenberg, Carroll Grant, Charles E. Ironside, Laura A. 
Kolk, Dorothy Lasher-Schlitt, Dorothy Pease, Priscilla F. Pollister, Elise 
Tobin, Leonard G. Worley; Brothers College, Harry W. Simester; Bryn Mawr 
College, Dorothy Wyckoff; Bucknell University, Robert L. Sutherland; Uni- 
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versity of California (Berkeley), Eleanor E. Bartlett; Capital University, Karl 
G. A. Busch; Carnegie Institute of Technology, William P. Albrecht, Ray- 
mond W. Coleman, George R. Patterson, Guido H. Stempel, Jr.; Central Y. M. 
C. A. College, Carlisle Bloxon, Greenville D. Gore, Henry C. Johnson; Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga, Medford Evans; University of Chicago, Grace Abbott, 
E. S. Guzman Barron, G. A. Borgese, Frederick S. Breed, Carl Bricken, Jay 
F. Christ, Carl Eckart, Winfred E. Garrison, Martin E. Hanke, Philip M. 
Hauser, Morris Kharasch, Helen L. Koch, Harold D. Lasswell, Ruth C. Peter- 
son, Harold A. Swenson, Charlotte Towle; University of Cincinnati, Edward 
N. Clopper; City College (New York), George F. Adams, Harry Baum, 
James F. Bender, Arthur K. Burt, George M. Hayes, John H. Hutchins, 
Jarvis Keiley, Michael J. Keleher, Clifford T. McAvoy, Roy Ousley, Frederick 
C. Shipley, John C. Thirlwall, Jr., George A. Wilson; Colorado State College, 
James G. Hodgson; Columbia University, John S. Cleavinger; Connecticut 
College, Rosemond Tuve; Connecticut State College, P. Roy Brammell, 
Wm. Fitch Cheney, Jr., Henry Dorsey, Donald Hammerberg, Herbert A. 
France, Burtis Lawson, Roland H. Patch, Edmond A. Perregaux, Alton M. 
Porter, André Schenker, George C. White, Robert E. Will; Cornell Uni- 
versity, Frank A. Southard, Jr.; Dalhousie University, J. M. MacDonald, 
George E. Wilson, E. Gordon Young; DePauw University, P. G. Evans, Wil- 
liam A. Huggard, Arthur A. Smith, Alexander R. Winsey; Duke University, 
John Y. Springer; Florida State College for Women, Sarah P. White; Uni- 
versity of Florida, William G. Carleton, Huber C. Hurst; Fordham University, 
Edmund F. Bowen (Graduate School), John Schuler; George Washington 
University, William C. Johnstone, Jr., John McIntire, Gretchen L. Rogers; 
Georgia School of Technology, Ralph P. Black, William S. Taylor; Uni- 
versity of Georgia, William Tate; Goucher College, Eline von Borries; 
Harvard University, Bart J. Bok, Edward S. Castle, Philip W. Ireland, Michael 
Karpovich, Donald C. McKay, Talcott Parsons, Robert H. Pfeiffer, Alfred 
S. Romer, William Thomson, Ralph H. Wetmore, Benjamin F. Wright; 
University of Hawaii, John H. Payne; Hollins College, Mary P. Smith; 
Howard College, Hul-Cee Acton, James H. Chapman, Louis W. Lohr; Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Charlton G. Laird; Illinois State Normal University (South- 
ern), Marie A. Hinrichs; Illinois State Teachers College (Northern), Miriam 
Anderson, Blanche Burrell, J. Hal Connor, M. C. Hayes, Marguerite O’Brien; 
Illinois State Teachers College (Western), James H. Carter; University 
of Illinois, J. W. Albig, Clarissa Rinaker, Arthur W. Secord, William D. 
Templeman, W. Russell Tylor; Indiana University, I. W. Alm, Herman T. 
Briscoe, Edward Buehrig, Roland C. Davis, Clarence E. Edmondson, Harry 
Engel, Ralph E. Esarey, Alfred Evens, Raleigh W. Holmstedt, Frank E. 
Horack, Jr., Robert L. Kroc, Ernest J. Lévéque, Chauncey M. Louttit, Harold 
F. Lusk, Velorus Martz, Clarence E. May, Frederick J. Menger, Winifred 
Merrill, Edna Munro, Russell Noyes, Douglas D. Nye, Josephine Piercy, 
Harry C. Sauvain, Richard S. Sherman, P. S. Sikes, George S. Snoddy, 
Myrtle E. Stempel, Theodore W. Torrey, Elmer O. Wooley, Joseph A. Wright, 
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Helen L. Yeakel, Lennart von Zweyberg; Iowa State Teachers College, 
Albert E. Brown, John W. Charles, Roy B. Thomson; Kansas State Teachers 
College (Emporia), Leslie E. Blackman, Ina M. Borman, Gertrude Brown, 
E. J. Calkins, Henry E. Dewey, Charlotte Foster, Anne M. Goebel, Alma 
R. Hoag, Beulah A. Houlton, Ruth E. Otterstrom, Mary A. Seller, James 
B. Stroud, Catharine Strouse, Pearl Vollrath; Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege (Pittsburg), Earnest W. Baxter, William H. Hill, Etelka Holt; Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Walter Sandelius; Kent State University, Arden L. Allyn, 
H. W. Hudson, H. E. Stelson; Louisiana State University, Thomas Cowan, 
Arlin Turner; Western Maryland College, Carlos C. Crawford; Maryville 
College, Verton M. Queener; Michigan State College, C. C. Hamilton, 
E. E. Kinney, Catharine G. Miller; University of Michigan, Michael S. 
Pargment; University of Minnesota, Axel B. Algren, Leon E. Arnal, John H. 
Allison, Francis S. Appel, Doris K. Arjona, J. Arnold Bargen, Thomas F. 
Barnhart, Bernard W. Bierman, Alice Biester, Theodore C. Blegen, Peter 
J. Brekhus, Harold E. Briggs, Bryng Bryngelson, J. William Buchta, Mitchell 
V. Charnley, Edward G. Cheyney, Alice M. Child, Reed O. Christenson, 
Clarence H. Christopherson, Herbert Clefton, William S. Cooper, Virgil S. 
Counseller, Katharine J. Densford, Hiram E. Essex, George B. Eusterman, 
George Filipetti, Edwin H. Ford, Harold G. Fraine, Everett Fraser, Verne C. 
Fryklund, Russell E. Gibbs, George Glockler, Adah G. Grandy, Charles A. 
Griffith, Ambert B. Hall, George Hauser, Ernest A. Heilman, Philip S. Hench, 
Melvin Henderson, Carl A. Herrick, James Hillhouse, Hope Hunt, Lura C. 
Hutchinson, F. R. Immer, Robert T. Jones, Louis F. Keller, Ancel Keys, 
Franklin H. Knower, Charles A. Koepke, Jane M. Leichsenring, Leah Lewis, 
J. Grafton Love, George F. Lussky, Willem J. Luyten, Frank G. McCormick, 
Frank C. Mann, J. Lewis Maynard, Paul A. O’Leary, Ernest S. Osgood, 
Ethel L. Phelps, Frances K. del Plaine, Marschelle H. Power, Ruth Raymond, 
Leo G. Rigler, Charles H. Rogers, Ella J. Rose, Clayton O. Rost, Margaret 
Scallon, Henry Schmitz, Carlyle Scott, Dora V. Smith, M. Cannon Sneed, Her- 
bert Sorenson, J. Warren Stehman, K. Wilhelm Stenstrom, Lorenz Straub, 
Maurice C. Tanquary, Roland S. Vaile, Waltman Walters, Amos S. Wells, 
Hall B. White, Russell M. Wilder, David H. Willson, Laurence M. Winters; 
University of Missouri, Dorothy Farthing, Loren D. Reid; Northern Montana 
College, Eugene H. Kleinpell; University of Nebraska, A. Lawrence Bennett, 
Daniel T. Quigley, Clara I. Rausch, Mabel Strong, Ramond H. Williams; 
University of New Hampshire, Walter T. Ackerman; University of North 
Carolina, H. Ward Ferrill, George S. Lane; University of Notre Dame, Hubert 
J. Tunney; Occidental College, George M. Day; Ohio University, Elsie Drug- 
gan; University of Oklahoma, John Alley, Dewey L. Barnes, Benjamin A. 
Botkin, Robert K. Carr, John Casey, Ralph D. Dorsett, Cortez A. M. Ewing, 
John A. Griswold, Catherine Holman, Lynden Mannen, George R. Maxson, 
Alfred B. Sears, A. Clarence Smith, Virgle G. Wilhite; University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Helen A. Field; Princeton University, Dewitt C. Poole; Purdue Univer- 
sity, William Braswell, Hubert M. James; Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
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Harold M. Wright; St. John’s University, Paul M. Barranger, Henri F. Bauer, 
George K. Beuermann, Michael J. Culhane, Frank J. Dixon, Joseph A. Eggert, 
James C. F. Gengo, Martin B. Horan, Raymond F. Lynch, John C. McDer- 
mott, Carlos F. McHale, John Norton, Daniel F. O’Connor, Joseph G. Scully, 
Alfred J. Sellers, Jr., Joseph A. Spacey, John V. Turner, Charles Walsh; St. 
Louis University, Albert Kuntz; Sam Houston State Teachers College, Lee A. 
McGee; Smith College, Lizbeth R. Laughton, Hans Kohn; University of South 
Carolina, Arney R. Childs; University of Southern California, Horatio Cogs- 
well, Germaine G. Guiot; Northern Normal and Industrial School, E. A. Bixler; 
University of South Dakota, Howard W. Joyner; Southwestern College, Ken- 
neth W. Porter; Springfield College, Thomas K. Cureton, Jr., L. K. Hall, 
Peter V. Karpovich; Stanford University, Herbert D. Merritt; Susquehanna 
University, D. Irvin Reitz, Fisk W. S. Scudder, Frederick Stevens; Syracuse 
University, A. Blair Knapp; Temple University, Marion G. Coleman; Texas 
State Teachers College (East), David C. Butler, William W. Freeman, Cyrus 
W. LaGrone, Sr.; University of Texas, J. Alton Burdine, Ray N. Haskell; 
Tulane University, Carmelite Janvier; Union University, Gordon R. Silber; 
Utah State Agricultural College, Wallace A. Goates; Virginia Military Insti- 
tute, Ludwell L. Montague; State College of Washington, Haakon Bang, 
Kenneth E. Fitzsimmons, William F. Ryan, M. K. Snyder; Washington and 
Jefferson College, Roy W. Nyswaner, Martin W. Trawick; Western Reserve 
University, Dennis D. Brane; University of Wichita, Faye M. Ricketts; 
Wisconsin State Teachers College (LaCrosse), Inez J. Richards, Theodore 
Rovang, Orris O. White; Wisconsin State Teachers College (Oshkosh), Joseph 
O. Frank; Yale University, Louis S. Goodman. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


Colgate University, Howard D. Williams; Grinnell College, Henry Alden; 
Lake Erie College, Dorothy Corcoran; Lincoln University, Theodore Fletcher, 
Booker T. McGraw; Lincoln Memorial University, W. Irving Crowley, Robert 
S. McCordock; Louisiana State University, Fadra H. Wilson; Loyola Uni- 
versity, S. M. Steward; University of Maine, Cecil J. Reynolds; University 
of Missouri, W. R. Carter; Mt. Holyoke College, John Lobb; Mount Union 
College, C. L. Stooksberry; Pennsylvania State College, Harold W. Weigel; 
Princeton University, Carl H. Wedell; Russell Sage College, Esther C. Hendee; 
Temple University, O.G. Rybachok; University of Toledo, James Southworth; 
Westminster College, Leon S. Marshall. 


Junior 


University of Alabama, Charles G. Summersell; Augustana College, Victor 
R. Pearson; Berea College, John B. Loefer; Brooklyn College, Harry G. Al- 
baum, Samuel Kaiser, Irving A. Tittler; Bucknell University, Walter H. Sau- 
vain; Carleton College, Karl H. Niebyl; Central Y. M. C. A. College, Glenn G. 
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Wiltsey; University of Chicago, Herrlee G. Creel; City College (New York), 
Edward C. Mack; Columbia University, Paul R. Hays; Connecticut College, 
Jacqueline H. Foure; Connecticut State College, James Barnett, Reinhold A. 
Dorwart, Harold E. Pinches, Loy L. Sammet, Robert A. Spencer; DePauw 
University, James W. Childers, Paul L. Howell, Fred Ritchie, Charles F. 
Voegelin; Duquesne University, Ralph R. Kreuer; Florida State College for 
Women, Robert D. Miller; Georgia School of Technology, Dice R. Anderson, 
Jr., John A. Griffin, James L. Taylor; Hollins College, Edna E. Becker, Mary 
C. Leiphart; Hood College, Howard N. Maxwell; Illinois State Teachers 
(Northern), Eugene W. Hellmich; Illinois State Normal University, Opal C. 
Hartline; University of Illinois, Robert L. Blair, Valentine Jobst, III, Charles 
W. Roberts, Clyde F. Snider; Indiana University, Ralph L. Collins, D. Lyle 
Dieterle, Edward E. Edwards, A. R. Lindesmith, M. L. Lohman, Bernard W. 
Miller, Stanley A. Pressler, Nathan L. Silverstein; Iowa State College, John 
K. Cochran; Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia), C. Stewart Boert- 
man; Kenyon College, Edward S. Robinson; Lehigh University, Charles T. 
Prouty; Louisiana State University, Henry B. Woolf; Michigan State College, 
W. A. Hedrick; University of Minnesota, Ernst C. Abbe, Francis M. Boddy, 
Oliver P. Jones, Charles H. McLaughlin, W. Donald Oliver, William Randel; 
Monmouth College, Lynn W. Turner; Morehead State Teachers College, 
Louise C. Caudill; University of Nevada, William C. Miller; University of 
New Mexico, Ralph Douglass; University of Oklahoma, William Butterfield, 
Edward M. Clark, Mary E. Simpson; St. Lawrence University, Kenneth W. 
Hunt; St. Louis University, Clement S. Mihanovich; St. Mary-of-the-Woods 
College, Charlotte I. Lee; Tarkio College, Hilda M. Schmidt; Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, Robert P. Ludlum; University of Toledo, 
Harry O. Huss, James M. McCrimmon; Union College, Edward D. Amstutz; 
Washington and Jefferson College, George L. White, Jr.; Williams College, 
Robert W. Rafuse; Wisconsin State Teachers College (LaCrosse), Minnie 
E. Lemaire; University of Wyoming, L. Floyd Clarke; Not in University Con- 
nection, Rowland W. Funk (Graduate Study, University of Chicago), Kansas 
City, Mo., Daniel T. Sigley (Graduate Study, University of Illinois), Kansas 
City, Mo. 


~~ 


Academic Vacancies and Teachers 
Available 


The Association is glad to render service to appointing 
officers and members by publishing the information below. 
The officers of the Association can, however, take no 
responsibility for maintaining a register or for making a 
selection among applicants. It is optional with the 
appointing officer or the applicant to publish the address 
in the announcement or to use a key number. In the 
latter case those interested may address their communica- 
tions to headquarters. 


Teacher Available 


Economics: Ph.D. candidate. Teaching and research experience. 
Publications A 1442, 


OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, edited by Guy E. SNAvgty. 

Issued four times a year. $3.00 

2. The Proceedings of the Twenty-Third Annual Meeting (1937): The American 
College, James B. Conant; The Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, Albert 
Mansbridge; Contributions to Liberal Education in the Colleges: Philosophy 
and Religion, Wm. Ernest Hocking; The Humanities, Meta Glass; The 
Physical Sciences, Harry N. Holmes; The Biological Sciences, A. J. Carlson; 
The Social Sciences, Harold G. Moulton; The Arts, Jonas Lie; The Educa- 
tion in the Liberal Arts College of Teachers for Secondary Schools, Charles H. 

udd. Annual Reports, Minutes, Membership, Constitution. (BULLETIN, 
March, 1937) $1.50. 

3. College Music by RanpaLt THompson. Report of an investigation of non- 
professional offerings in typical selected institutions under a subvention from 
the Carnegie Corporation. The Macmillan Company, New York, $2.50. 

4. Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by Epwarp Sarrorp Jongs. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, $2.50. 

5. Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities by Epwarp Sarrorp Jongs. 
Questions used in senior terminal examinations in the classics, English, modern 
languages paitessphe, art. Single copy, $1.25; 10 copies, $10.00. 

6. Architectural P nning of the American College , #: REDRICK LARSON and 
Arcure M. Parmer. The McGraw-Hill Book mpany, New York, $2.00. 

7. College Instruction in Art by Arcniz M. Patmer and Grace Hotton. A com- 
prehensive survey of recent developments in the teaching of art in American 
colleges and universities. The aims, content, and conduct of art instruction in 
more than six hundred institutions. Association of American Colleges. $1.00. 

8. The Alumni Go to College. Rurn E. Anperson, Editor. 100 copies, $5.00; 50 

copies, $3.00; single copy, 10 cents. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
19 W. 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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